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This should be read by 
all interested in Education 


HIS being essentially an age of great movements—#movements affect- 
ing the future of our country—it is important that the public should 
discard the flats and wastes of letters which weaken the powers of memory, 
and destroy the craving for general culture of taste. Our aim is to create 
an artistic expression in all the surroundings of life. 


Amidst the thousands of daily, weekly, and monthly publications, there 
should at least be one or more truly and gracefully reflecting the thought of 
to-day and to-morrow, carrying on the literary work that for so many years 
England has been famous. Our object is to turn the thoughts of readers 
towards the writings of those who, in the present days, are considered to 
be the foremost, to ignore mere triflings which flit around like flies on a 
summer evening, and to aim at a knowledge of something at least of the best. 


This, shortly, is the policy of 


“THE ENGLISH REVIEW.” 


The Press say this policy has been attained, and place ‘“ THE ENGLISH 
REVIEW” as one of the literary sensations and successes of the year. 
If you have not seen a copy, send a postcard to F. CHALMERS 


DIXON, Manager, “ The English Review,” 11, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., who will send you one post free. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 25/= post free to all parts of the world. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS COMING IN DAILY. 
2/6 NET MONTHLY. 





“THE ENGLISH REVIEW,” 
11, HENRIETTA STREET, CovENT GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C. 
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WE much regret to record the death at 
Driffield, on August 19, at the age of eighty- 
six, of Mr. John Robert Mortimer. Mr. 
Mortimer spent the greater part of his life in 
exploring the prehistoric burial-grounds of 
the Yorkshire Wolds, and issued a book six 
years ago entitled Forty Years’ Research in 
the British and Saxon Burial Mounds of 
East Yorkshire. An appreciation of Mr. 
Mortimer’s life and character and valuable 
work, by Mr. T. Sheppard, F.G.S., appeared 
in the astern Morning News, August 21. 


¢ ¢+ & 
A combined movement in the interests of the 
study of the history and antiquities of London 
was to be made in September, when the 
British Archzological Association and the 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society 
were to meet in congress. The general 
scheme of the congress, which was announced 
to be held from September 25 to September 30, 
too late for notice in this month’s Antiguary, 
was to afford, as far as possible, a chrono- 
logical survey of London and its antiquities. 
Each day was to be devoted to the study of 
a particular age in the history of the city and 
county, and, after an opening address, visits 
were to be paid to such parts of London as 
illustrate the period under consideration. 
Thus, the Prehistoric, Roman, and Early 
Norman period involved the study of the 
antiquities in the Guildhall Museum, the 
remains of the London Wall, the Roman 
bath in Strand Lane, and the Tower. 
VOL. VII. 





Norman and medizval London included 
such places as St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, 
the crypt of Bow Church, St.-Olave’s (where 
Pepys worshipped), the Charterhouse, and 
Southwark Cathedral. Tudor and Stuart 
London were represented by the Inns of 
Court and the Savoy Chapel Royal; and 
Stuart and Georgian London by a few of 
Wren’s most famous churches, the halls of 
the livery companies, and the Mansion 
House. The arrangements were in the hands 
of Mr. Allen S: Walker, and the presidents 
of the congress were Mr. Charles E. Keyser 
and Sir Edward Brabrook. 


&¢ & 

We regret to learn, says the Atheneum of 
September 9, that the ancient castle of Sant’ 
Angelo Lodigiano in Lombardy, the earliest 
part of which dated from the tenth century, 
and which was rebuilt in 1382 by Regina 
della Scala, wife of Bernabd Visconti, has 
been burnt to the ground, and only the tower 
remains. The archives, which contained a 
great number of valuable documents from 
the twelfth century onwards, have perished. 


te 

The Report for the years 1909 and 1g10 by 
the Director and Secretary of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Sir Cecil H. Smith, has 
just been issued as a Blue-book. The 
Director remarks that the opening of the new 
buildings marks a new era in the development 
of the museum, and therefore, in order to 
realize what is the precise significance of the 
changed conditions, he proceeds to review 
the past history of the institution from its 
origin in the Museum of Ornamental Art 
established at Marlborough House in 1852. 
The Report, with its departmental sections 
and appendices, makes a Blue-book of about 
120 pages, which, with its historical and 
descriptive matter and accounts of acquisi- 
tions, is of permanent interest. 


At 4 a.m. on August 24 the work of removing 
the remains of the old Roman boat, which 
was recently found embedded in Thames 
mud on the site of the new County Hall, 


near Westminster Bridge, to its future resting- ~ 


place in the new London museum at Ken- 
sington Palace, was commenced. It proved 
a formidable task. The boat, which is of 
solid oak, and of great weight, had been 
22 
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placed in a deal framework, built on the 
lines of what was the original model, and it 
then had to be transferred to a couple of 
powerful lorries, and, by means of chains, 
dragged up a considerable incline from the 
lower level of the foundations. This alone 
took several hours to accomplish. When the 
oaken beams were hoisted from the Thames 
mud, a quantity of decayed bones was dis- 
covered. These included the rib of a man 
and other human remains, and also the jaw 
of a dog. Their condition was such that it 
was found necessary to enclose them in wire 
netting to prevent them falling to pieces. 
The boat and its framework were fixed on the 
lorries by the aid of heavy timber baulks, and 
the immense load—6o feet long and 40 feet 
wide—weighed considerably over thirty tons. 
A dozen powerful horses were in waiting 
during the morning in readiness to start the 
journey to Kensington, but it was not unti! 
nearly 4 p.m. that the little procession was 
able to move off. Kensington Palace was 
reached a few minutes before 5.30, the 
arrival of the treasure being witnessed by a 
large crowd of the public. At the entrance 
to the gardens a portion of the brickwork 
and railings had been removed to allow of a 
free passage. The horses that dragged the 


heavy load did not appear distressed by their. 
exertions, and the boat was easily and safely” 


deposited in an annexe, measuring go feet by 
30 feet, with concrete floor, which has been 
specially built for its accommodation. The 
Roman boat will almost immediately be open 
for inspection by the public. 

Mr. Shaw Sparrow is a to the 
Builder an interesting series of articles on the 
story of the development of bridges—a fascin- 
ating subject—with many appropriate illus- 
trations. The Architect of September 8 had 
a study, liberally illustrated, of “ The Priory 
Church, Cartmel,” by Professor Charles 
Gourlay. 


As all antiquaries know, Tattershall Castle, 
one of the finest specimens of medizval 
brickwork in the kingdom, has four specially 
beautiful heraldic fireplaces, from which 
the history of the building and its owners 
can be made out. These fireplaces have 
been sold, by those to whom the nominal 


owner of the Castle, a financier, has mort- 
gaged the property, toan unknown purchaser, 
and they were actually in process of being 
prised out and removed. This was one of 
the grossest acts of vandalism of recent years. 
Archeological Societies and _ individuals 
remonstrated and protested, but in vain. A 
fund was started for the purchase of the fire- 
places, and almost at the last moment Major 
Sir Francis Trippel came forward and 
generously offered the loan, without interest, 
of £5,000 to secure, it is hoped, for the 
National Trust both the fireplaces and the 
Castle itself. The purchase, however, is 
suspended because of the report of serious 
damage done to the fireplaces during removal. 
An expert is to examine and report on them. 
The transaction shows once more that all 
such monuments, which are really of national 
interest and importance, are in danger while 
they remain in the custody of private owners. 


A portion of the historic Hassop estate is in- 
cluded in an auction sale of Peakland proper- 
ties to be held this month, October, at Sheffield. 
Included in one lot is the Roman station 
Anavio at Brough, which is situate about a 
mile from Bradwell and Hope, in fields called 
“The Hallsteads.” In these fields were the 
extensive headquarters of the Roman soldiers 
at the end of the Bath gate between Buxton 
and Brough, and for many years there 
have been interesting discoveries by explorers, 
and sometimes by farmers when ploughing 
the land. A few years ago excavations went 
on for several weeks by the Derbyshire Arch- 
zological Society, when the foundation walls 
of the main buildings were laid bare, the four 
main entrances were exposed to view, and the 
underground Pretorium filled with relics and 
rubbish was emptied and left open. 


og 
The Scunthorpe Urban District Council have 
appointed Mr. T. Sheppard, F.G.S., of the 
Hull Municipal Museums, as expert adviser to 
the new public museum at Scunthorpe. 


The remains of an ancient boat have been 
discovered in a dyke at Ramsey St. Mary’s, 
Huntingdonshire. The boat lies in a dyke 
which is being cleared out. The vessel rests 
upon a bed of clay, which must formerly have 
been the top soil, and it is surmised that 


























before the drainage of the fens the boat may 
have sunk and been abandoned in a waste of 
water. The boat is of oak, and is 3} feet 
across. 


The excavation of the Roman fort at Cap- 
puck, on the Oxnam Water, near Jedburgh, is 
at present proceeding. Thesite was partially 
explored some twenty years ago by the late 
Marquis of Lothian, but much remained to 
be done, and it is hoped that the present 
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Glasgow University, assisted by Mr. A. 
Mackie,. who acted as foreman at the excava- 
tions of Newstead, which produced such 
valuable results. 


Mr. Harry Paintin is contributing to Oxford 
Journal Illustrated a series of “ Rambles 
Round Burford.” In the issue of that paper 
for August 23 he dealt with the very inter- 
esting church at Kencot. One of its most 
important features is the fine south doorway, 





TYMPANUM OF SOUTH DOORWAY, KENCOT CHURCH. 
(Reproduced by permission from the Ozford Journal Illustrated.) 


excavations, which are being conducted under 
the auspices of the Scottish Society of Anti- 
quaries, and assisted by a grant from the 
Carnegie Fund, will help to clear up some of 
the problems connected with the Roman 
occupation of Scotland. The ditch and ram- 
part of the fort have been already uncovered, 
and the examination of the interior is being 
rapidly proceeded with. The excavations are 
being supervised by Mr. G. H. Stevenson, of 
Oxford University, and Mr. S. N. Miller, of 





with its remarkable tympanum. ‘ The char- 
acteristic Norman sculpture,” says Mr. 
Paintin, “represents Sagittarius discharging 
an arrow into the open mouth of a dragon. 
Carving of a similar type is found at Hook 
Norton and Fritwell, and the same subject, 
treated in an almost identical manner, was 
recently discovered in the rock-tombs at 
Memphis by Dr. Flinders Petrie, who ex- 
hibited a slide illustrating the work during 
his illuminating lecture on Memphis given 
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before the Oxford Architectural and His- 
torical Society. The carving at Kencot is in 
a remarkable state of preservation, and there 
are indications that, at some period, the 
work was hidden by plaster, which doubt- 
less protected it from the ravages of the 
weather. The outer moulding of the arch 
has been badly mutilated, and partly cut 
away, probably when Weston’s Porch was 
added, about 1515.” 


t+ k¢ 


In the sixteenth century a Kencot lad, 
Robert Weston, went to London, and, 
having made his fortune, presented the 
church of his native village with a ring of 
three bells, made by the famous bell-founder, 
William Culverden. ‘Of Weston’s three 
bells,” says Mr. Paintin, “only two remain; 
the tenor became cracked about sixty years 














FOUNDRY-MARK OF WILLIAM CULVERDEN, WHO 
CAST WESTON’S PEAL FOR KENCOT 
CHURCH ABOUT I515. 


Reproduced from Canon Raven's Bed/s of England, by special 
permission of Messrs. Methuen and Co.) 


ago, probably in consequence of not being 
turned in its stock, and was taken down and 
‘lost,’ though there is a sinister tradition in 
the parish that the proceeds resulting from 
the sale of the metal were expended in 
a manner not creditable to those concerned. 
Happily, however, two bells remain, and the 
smallest one furnishes all the available in- 
formation. respecting their pious donor. 


‘“‘On the neck of the bell appears in beautiful 
Lombardic capitals: ‘Sancta o Iacosus 0 
Ora O Pro o Nosis.’ The letters are ex- 
quisitely formed, and between each word is 
a coin of Henry VII. On the waist of the 
bell is the following (partly undecipherable) : 
‘Thesm belles with the steple and porche of 
this chirche of Kencote . . . and coste of 
Robert Weston, mercer, of London, and 
Margaret, hys wyfe.’ On the neck of the 
second bell appears the following: ‘ SANCTA 
o ANNA O ORA O PRo O Nosis,’ and both 
this and the first bell bears the beautiful 
foundry-mark of William Culverden, which is 
here reproduced.” 
¢ 


The following letter, reporting an important 
discovery of coins at Corstopitum, appeared 
in the ewcastle Daily Journal of Septem- 
ber 5: 


S1r,—Three years ago much interest was 
aroused by the discovery, on the site of 
Corstopitum, of a large number of fourth- 
century Roman gold coins. This morning 
a find of even greater value and in- 
terest has been made on another part of the 
same site. It consists of 159 gold coins 
(Aurei), enclosed in a bronze jug, with two 
worn bronze coins of the second century. 
The gold coins are in a good state of pre- 
servation, and the following Emperors and 
other Imperial persons are represented in 
the series: Nero (10 coins); Galba (3); 
Otho (3); Vitellius (1); Vespasian (15); 
Titus (11) ; Domitian (5) ; Trajan (47) ; Mar- 
ciana, Trajan’s sister (1); Hadrian (35); 
Sabina, wife of Hadrian (3); Aélius (1); 
Antoninus Pius (13); Faustina I., wife of 
Pius (7); Marcus Aurelius (4 early coins). 

The date of the latest of these coins is the 
year A.D. 159, and the collection may have 
been dropped during some catastrophe which 
befell the town at the time of the Brigantian 
revolt, towards the end of the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius.—We are, etc., 

H. H. E. CRaster. 
R. H. Forster. 
CoRBRIDGE, 


September 4, 1911. 


The Zimes of September 11 contained an 
important article by Dr. Max Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, filling nearly two columns, on the 
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excavations in Cyprus, carried out by the 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences in 
Berlin, and recording new discoveries at 
Paphos. The same journal, in its issues 
for September 5 and 6, printed two long 
articles on Commendatore Boni’s “ Excava- 
tions in the Roman Forum.” We may add 
that students of Roman antiquities should 
not miss Signor R. Lanciani’s “‘ Notes from 
Rome” in the Atheneum, August 26, which 
gave many interesting details, quite new to 
most students, of the results of excavations 
which have been conducted by Her Majesty 
Queen Helena on a lonely stretch of coast 
between Ostia and Lavinium (now Practica 
di Mare), which is part of the royal shooting 
forest of Castel Porziano. 


¢ ¢ ¢& 

Mr. George Edward Cokayne, Clarenceux 
King of Arms since 1894, who died on 
August 6, aged eighty-six years, left estate 
valued at £76,436 gross, of which the net 
personalty has been sworn at £65,497. 
Among his specific bequests are the follow- 
ing : The picture by Sir Peter Lely of James 
Duke of Monmouth, presented by the Duke 
to the testator’s ancestor, the second Viscount 
Cullen, the table known as King Charles’s 
Wassail Table, with the punch-bowl and cups 
and the candelabra in ivory and lignum vite, 
said to have formed part of his Majesty’s 
baggage at Naseby in 1645 (when the tes- 
tator’s ancestor, the first Viscount Cullen, held 
a command in the King’s army), to his son 
Brien Ibrican Cokayne. In accordance with 
his wife’s wishes he had already given to his 
said son the jewellery presented to him by 
various foreign sovereigns on the occasion of 
his visits to their Courts on Garter Missions, 
and the jewels and insignia of the offices held 
by him in the Heralds’ College. Subject to 
many other specific bequests, he left the 
residue of his property to his four children— 
Francis Stewart Cokayne, Brien Ibrican 
Cokayne, Caroline Louisa Cokayne, and 
Sylvia Beatrice Cokayne—in equal shares. 


The new London Museum has acquired the 
splendid collection of Old English costumes 
formed by Mr. J. Seymour Lucas, the well- 
known Royal Academician. The Lucas col- 


lection will be augmented and brought up to 
date by the inclusion of some of the dresses 


of Queen Victoria, military uniforms, the 
Coronation robes of Edward VII. and Queen 
Alexandra, and the dresses worn by Queen 
Mary at her wedding and at the Coronation of 
King Edward VII. Another recent acquisition 
for the museum is a beautiful wine-cooler of 
George IV.’s period, presented by Mr. Alfred 
de Rothschild. It was made by the London 
firm of Rundle and Bridge, and came from 
the collection of Lady Conyngham. Another 
feature of the museum will be a kind of 
chamber of horrors, which will contain 
shackles worn by famous prisoners, instru- 
ments of torture, and part of the condemned 
cell at Newgate. 


+ + ¢ 

The Standard of August 31, under the title 
of “ Links with Old London,” printed a very 
interesting talk with the curator of the new 
museum, the contents of which are tem- 
porarily housed in Kensington Palace. ‘*The 
cases will be arranged chronologically from 
the ordinary entrance at the head of the 
stairs,” said Mr. Guy Laking. ‘“ Each case 
will contain some two to three hundred 
objects, and there will ultimately be about 
forty-five cases in position. But we are, of 
course, having constant accretions to our 
collection. For instance, all the relics on 
those tables have been secured during the 
last six weeks. In fact, we are not merely 
arranging a collection; we are actually col- 
lecting. All the London excavations which 
are perpetually proceeding are watched on 
our behalf. The crushed pewter plates 
which come up on workmen’s picks and all 
the other bits of buried material thus find a 
way to a proper storage and classification. 


‘“* Most of the relics are in a good state, and 
I believe you could ride with this Norman 
prick-spur or this Elizabethan court-gallant 
spur to-day. The iron, brass, pewter, and 
leather have been preserved by the peat 
formation in which they have almost invari- 
ably been found. Here is an interesting 
object which we secured the other day. 
It is a round pewter plate, evidently part of 
a dinner service, and when the workman 
brought it to light it was absolutely doubled 
up and crushed. Well, now you can see on 
it the cipher of Queen Elizabeth, and its 
exalted provenance becomes clear. Many 
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of the objects we possess have been dis- 
covered in the proximity of the old West- 
minster Palace, and come, no doubt, from 
the royal household or from the Court. For 
instance, this rather mutilated leather doublet 
is slashed in the rich sixteenth-century style, 
and probably belonged to a Court page-boy 
of Elizabethan times. It is better than a 
similar suit in the Guildhall Museum, I 
think, and, of course, the pewter plate is still 
more exceptional. 


+ £& & 


‘* Monastic life, too, has given up some of 
its lost materials to us. Here is a finely 
pierced hand-lantern of brass, dating from 
the fourteenth century, which was almost 
certainly used in the Newgate Street monas- 
tery of the White Friars. One can almost 
see the old monk puffing to the gateway with 
the light dangling in his hand, cursing volubly 
at some vagrant’s belated intrusion. Then 
this, again, is a niche-lantern, and this is a 
monastic pitcher—you can notice the rough 
cross on the earthenware. We have, too, the 
seal of the convent of the Blessed Virgin 
which was found in Smithfield, and which 
still produces a perfect impression upon the 


wax. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


“Going back to Roman times, this leathern 
sandal, all of a piece, is really quite good 


enough to wear. You observe that it is just 
a sole-piece with a fringe of strings cut at the 
sides so that it could be tied over the foot. 
Then there are these iron Roman pens or 
‘styles’ for piercing the letters in the wax 
tablets, and these bronze needles and these 
keys. In fact, the whole range of common and 
current London life through the ages comes 
into our purview —from a Roman funeral 
tablet commemorating one Marcus Aurelius 
Eucarpius, aged fifteen and a half, who per- 
haps served in the city garrison, to eight 
farthings of James I. found in an old shoe, and 
so showing us the devices to which the London 
cut-purse forced our self- protecting fore- 
runners to resort. When the cases are 
finally arranged one will be able to pass 
from the mammoth period at the entrance 
door right to the Coronation robes at the 
end of the gallery, and touch all periods 
successively on one’s way.” 





Early in September a number of fine speci- 
mens of seventeenth-century brickwork and 
woodwork were revealed in Paternoster Row, 
where a building was undergoing demolition. 
The building, which has been in the occupa- 
tion of Messrs. S. W. Partridge and Co., the 
publishers, dated from 1668, and the vaulting 
in the foundations was believed to be anterior 
to the Great Fire, The timber, which is of 
‘‘ Russian fir,” is in a remarkable state of 
preservation. 


¢ + ; 

Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds has been opening a 
sepulchral barrow at Eye, near Peterborough. 
The site is a low mound, known locally as 
Cromwell’s Hill. ‘Last year,” said the 
report in the Zimes of September 4, “ Mr. 
Leeds began excavations of the mound, and 
a trench driven through it proved that it was 
beyond doubt a sepulchral barrow or tumulus, 
its circular form pointing to its erection in 
the Bronze Age (2000 to 400 B.c.). Imme- 
diate proof of the date of the barrow was a 
small hand-made pot of coarse ware with 
simple decoration, deposited in the side of 
the mound, which probably contained an 
offering of food or drink to the spirit of the 
occupant of the mound. The excavations of 
1910 did not disclose the remains of the 
person buried in the mound, but traces of a 
huge fire in the mound were found, together 
with bones of numerous animals, including 
sheep and oxen. 

“As the field in which the mound is 
situated is under cultivation, it has only been 
possible to conduct excavations when the 
field was lying fallow, and it was not until 
the past week that Mr. Leeds was able to 
continue his investigations. Further trenches 
driven into the heart of the mound resulted 
at last in the discovery of the skeleton of a 
tall man. He layslightly to the north of the 
centre of the mound, in a hole cut into the 
gravel, 6 feet below the surface. He had 
been placed on his right side with his head 
to the south-west, the arms bent upwards, 
with the hands near the face, and the legs 
bent upwards—the typical disposition of the 
limbs in burials of this period. No objects, 
such as pottery or implements, have been 
found near the remains, so that it is impos- 
sible to assign a closer date than the second 
millenium B.c.—that is to say, before the 
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period at which cremation was adopted as the 
general method of disposing of the dead— 
namely, about 1000 B.c.” 


+ & &¢& 

The Surrey Archeological Society has re- 
ceived a gift of antiquities found between 
Merrow and Clandon. The most interesting 
of these include a silver stater of Philip 
of Macedon, which was found at a depth of 
15 feet below the ground, and a number of 
Guildford tokens and other medizval coins. 


+ ¢ 
We take the following paragraph from the 
Builder, September 15 : “Few of the tourists 
who visit Paris are aware that, like Arles and 
Nimes, it possesses its Roman amphitheatre. 
Excavations made in 1870-1873, near the Rue 
de Navarre, in the squalid quarter bordering on 
the Rue Mouffetard, with its age-long reputa- 
tion as the resort of cut-throats, pickpockets, 
et hoc genus omne, disclosed the forgotten 
‘ Arénes de Lutéce.’ These were constructed 
in the second or third century, A.D., in close 
proximity to the summer residence of the 
Roman Governor, remains of which are to be 
seen in the garden of the Musée de Cluny. 
Like it, they were outside the city proper, 
then confined to the island in the Seine, and 
occupied a position on the slopes of the hill, 
later known as Montagne Ste. Genevitve. 
The ellipse measures some 180 feet by 
150 feet, and the structure, which was less 
well preserved than many southern examples, 
has been extensively restored. After pro- 
tracted negotiations, repeatedly broken off, 
the municipality has recently come to terms 
with the owner of the site, and intends to 
make the amphitheatre more accessible to 
the public, after clearing the approaches of 
obstructing buildings. Whether it is pro- 
posed to utilize it for a revival of gladiatorial 
shows, or for bull-fights of the Spanish type, 
or merely for the comparatively mild cow- 
fights of Southern France, has not yet been 


revealed.” . 
&-¢ & 


The Zimes of September 9 reports that, 
during alterations in the floor of the chancel 
of Little Easton Church, Essex, it was found 
that the double altar - tomb between the 
chancel and the Maynard Chapel extended 
a foot below the present level of the floor, 





and a beautifully-carved plinth was brought 
to light. On it are two brasses—one of 
Henry Bourchier, Earl of Essex, and one of 
his wife, Isabella, of York, aunt to King 
Edward IV. On the north side of the 
chancel was found the base of an altar-tomb 
of the Louvain family, dating from the time 
of Edward the Confessor. A more ancient 
floor of the church was also found; and the 
work has now been stopped by Lady War- 
wick, the patroness of the benefice, until an 
architect has been consulted. 


¢ ¢ 

Mr. J. A. Martin, a well-known secondhand 
bookseller, of “‘ Chevalier House,” 79, Fore 
Street, Exeter, has issued an_ interesting 
leaflet giving historical particulars of the old 
house at present in his occupation. Careful 
examination, he says, leads to the conclusion 
that the “Chevalier’s House” was “built 
between the years 1607 and 1612—that is, 
during the early part of the reign of 
James I.... During the September of 
1644, when the Civil War was at its height, 
Prince Charles (afterwards King Charles I.) 
was in command of the army of the West, 
numbering 8,500 men. This force entered 
Exeter on September 17, when the Prince 
made the ‘Chevalier’s House’ his official 
headquarters. From the Historical Discourses 
ufon Several Occasions, by the contemporary 
writer, Sir Edward Walker, we learn that 
Charles made a considerable stay in his 
Exeter quarters, awaiting provisions of clothes 
and money, which the Commissioners of 
Devon had undertaken to provide, and 
without which, says the chronicler, ‘the 
army would not have been well pleased to 
go away.’ It is this occupation of the house 
by Prince Charles during the Civil War—not, 
as has been stated, during his flight after the 
Battle of Worcester—that accounts for the 
ancient equestrian figure that still stands 
upon the gable-roof. 


&¢ & ¢ 


“During the campaign in the West the 
young Prince occupied in similar manner 
houses at Totnes and Tavistock, and these 
also are decorated with the same emblems 
of the Royalist cause, a usage that became 
so established that, years afterwards, the 
famous Boscobel House was adorned with 
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an exactly similar figure, a mounted_cavalier, 
or ‘chevalier’—the two words were used 
synonymously—from which the house at 
Exeter has derived its name. 


“The Prince departed, Fairfax hemmed in 
the city, and for four months the garrison 
looked in vain for the help that never came. 
If we may believe the local ghost story 
associated with the ‘ Chevalier’s House,’ the 
inhabitants were not alone in their anxious 
watch. Devon, the favourite home of animal 
spectres, has dematerialized even the effigy 
of the famous horse and its rider; for, 
according to the legend, on every night 
during the month of March the equestrian 
figure quits its accustomed post, and per- 
forms an aerial gallop to the top of the 
cathedral towers, there to gaze in silent ex- 
pectation over what were once the meadows 
of St. Leonard’s, where, more than two 
centuries and a half ago, the redoubtable 
Fairfax lay encamped. The story is, of 
course, a fable, but it has an historic interest. 
The month of March actually was the time 
when Exeter was drawing near to inevitable, 
but honourable, surrender, and this circum- 
stantial element in a story that has been 
handed down by word of mouth alone, 
indicates that the figure was erected shortly 
after the departure of Charles from Exeter, 
and was standing where it stands now—in 
daytime, at least—during the progress of the 
siege itself. It proves, too, that, in this case 
at any rate, the Cromwellian soldiers loyally 
kept the promise demanded of them as a 
condition of surrender, and refrained from 
destroying public property. The temptation 
must, however, have been rather trying. 


““Many years ago the eminent architect, 
James Crocker, wrote the following words 
regarding this venerable house: ‘This is 
by far the best example of early seventeenth- 


century work in the Fore Street . .. the 
architectural features are as faithfully pre- 
served as when first fixed in place.’ It is, 
indeed, this fact that gives the house its 
special interest to students of bygone domestic 
architecture, who must, however, regret that 
the modern necessity for increased light has 
led. to the oak panels being painted every- 
where in white. 


“This is especially noticeable in the room 
now occupied by Mr. J. A. Martin’s book- 
shop, which was the entrance - hall and 
common dwelling-room of the seventeenth- 
century householders. It opens upon the 
original winding, oak staircase, by which the 
visitor may ascend to the more ornate ‘ with- 
drawing room’ on the first floor. Here, as 
we sit in the old Jacobean window, leaning 
against timbers that still display the marks 
of the adze by which they were rough-hewn 
into shape, we may examine the ceiling, a 
drawing of which is to be seen in the shop 
below. It is certainly the oldest ornamental 
plaster ceiling in Exeter, and probably 
one of the oldest in the kingdom, for the 
art of adapting plastic decoration to ceilings 
was introduced into England only a few years 
before the ‘ Chevalier’s House’ was built, and 
here we have that ornamentation in its very 
earliest form. As in every other application 
of decorative design, be it in plate, furniture, 
metal-work, or what not, the earliest efforts 
in plaster-work were marked by a severe 
simplicity of design, upon which the crafts- 
man did not always improve as his hand 
increased in cunning. ‘This severity of line 
is very noticeable here, as also is the perfect 
proportion and balance of the various elements 
of the design, which strongly resembles, on a 
small scale, that of the ceiling in the Long 
Gallery of Haddon Hall. The visitor who 
may be interested in the evolution of plaster 
ornamentation will do well to compare this 
with the florid and grandiose Georgian ceiling 
in the ‘ Apollo Room’ at Messrs. Green’s in 
High Street, and with one, intermediate in 
date, that may be seen at Bampfylde House. 
Both these latter types are excellent examples 
of their respective periods, but lack the 
interest that attaches to the ancient and half- 
forgotten ‘ origin of things.’ * 

“This particular ceiling is a specimen of 
the primitive ‘strap’ ornamentation, so 
called because the raised bands of the design 
are about the width and thickness of leather 
straps. Very few English examples now 
remain, and the finest is that at Haddon 
Hall, of which mention has just been made.” 


In a room on the third floor is a door—a 
modern insertion, made a few years ago by 
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the previous occupant, says Mr. Martin, “ in 
whose time its place was occupied by an 
original oak cupboard let into the wall. At 
the back of this cupboard was a sliding 
panel, which, on being removed by the 
initiated, disclosed that which is now revealed 
by simply opening the door—a_ secret 
chamber underneath the stairs, a dark and 
narrow sanctuary wherein Royalist or priestly 
refugee might be concealed until danger was 
past.” 

Mr. Martin is much to be thanked for 
preparing this interesting record, from which 
we have quoted so freely, of the associations 
of the historic old house of which he is 
fortunate enough to be the occupant. 





Che Church of Bishopstone, 
Susser. 


By O. H. LEENEY. 
Saeeee> ee 


m™ THINK that the ecclesiology of 
Sussex is worthy of more attention 
my than it has yet received other than 
" by local antiquaries. True, students 
of medizval architecture are more or less 
familiar—to name but five examples—with 
the glorious, albeit fragmentary, nave of 
Steyning, whose latest Romanesque has 
begun to put on Gothic garb, though every 
arch is semicircular; with the chancel of 
New Shoreham, vaulted throughout, whose 
three-storied internal elevation is perhaps, 
for its dimensions, the most instructive 
example of Transitional Norman in the land ; 
with that of Boxgrove, also roofed in stone, 
on a plan unique in England, with a cathe- 
dral-like lavishness of dark-hued marble, in 
which, to use the pleasing phrase of Mr. 
Francis Bond, “the ancient Romanesque 
breathed its last”; that of Winchelsea, 
whose exquisite detail substantiates its claim 
to the classification “‘ Decorated ” ; and, save 
for the destruction of its glass, the very 
perfect church of Etchingham, where the 
struggle between Curvilinear, Flamboyant, 
and the soon-to-be-victorious Rectilinear 
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tracery cannot, I think, be paralleled south 
of the Thames. 

There are two distinct phases of our 
ancient architecture most abundantly illus- 
trated in Sussex—the Primitive Romanesque 
or Anglo-Saxon, and, as may have already 
been noted from the above list, the Tran- 
sitional Norman. Examples of the former, 
such as Worth, Sompting, and Bosham, are 
well known; but the number of churches 
which possess marked pre-Conquest features 
is very considerable ; in fact, with the single 
exception of Lincolnshire, it is probable that 
Sussex retains more specimens—if the ex- 
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pression be permitted — than any other 
English county ; and even Lincolnshire must 
yield the palm to the ancient kingdom of the 
South Saxons for the variety and importance 
of its Primitive Romanesque work. Whilst 
as to the later phase, perhaps in no part 
of Europe can the nascent Gothic. be better 
studied than in that division of the county, 
comprising only a third of its area, lying 
between the northern escarpment of the 
South Downs and the sea, with the Hamp- 
shire border and Langney Point as _ its 
western and eastern boundaries. In this 
little coast district many valuable and almost 
unknown examples exist, hardly damaged by 
restoration, to show as clearly as Wells or 
34 
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Byland how little our Early Gothic owes to 
the school of William of Sens, and how 
much it was a development of Norman 
Romanesque. 

Of both the Saxon and Transitional 
periods Bishopstone retains some invaluable 
work ; in fact, there is as much archzo- 


fabric practically ends with the Early English 
period. 

Of the original Saxon church there yet 
remain the south wall of the nave, the north 
wall above the arcade, the west wall—the 
Norman tower having been built against it— 
and the south porch. It was thus a simple 
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logical interest in the one as there is zesthetic 
charm in the other; whilst the intermediate 
Norman gives to the building its most im- 
posing feature. As in some other Sussex 
churches within the geographical limits I 
have laid down,* the medizval history of the 


* E.g., Clymping and Patching. 


aisleless, towerless structure, with a chancel 
whose eastern termination could not be 
determined without excavation, now hardly 
practicable.* The Saxon walls both of 

* Of Saxon churches in Sussex, Worth alone re- 
tains its original eastern termination (apsidal), unless 


we accept those of Sompting and Bolney, which are 
rectangular, as Saxon ; but these are doubtful. 
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nave and porch share with such well-known 
examples as Bradford-on-Avon in the West, 
and Escomb in the North of England, the 
peculiarity of considerable relative height. 
This feature, no doubt, may be traced to 
defensive reasons. Near the sea and the 
mouth of a navigable river, the settlement 
was more than liable to hostile invasion ; 
and we may be sure that the masons who 
raised the walls of Bishopstone had a very 
real dread of Viking inroads, and built them 


ot aes 
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high so that the roof might not so readily be 
fired and stripped by Scandinavian pirates. 
The porch is deserving of careful study, 
both for its plan and technique. It will be 
noticed that it is markedly oblong, and that 
the doorway into the church is not in the 
centre. This has given rise to the theory 
that the structure was originally a chapel, 
the doorway being placed on one side so as 
to allow space for an altar; for a reason 
equally utilitarian — the more convenient 
placing of a font—it may also have been 





a baptistery. The question can hardly be 
decided definitely, but the Norman addi- 
tions to the church certainly tend to confirm 
this theory, as will be seen. The doorway is 
absolutely plain and unmoulded, but is ob- 
viously not of Saxon date. 

The quoins are a very fine example of 
Saxon technique ; indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult to name a better, both from the bigness 
of the stones and their construction on the 
familiar “long and short” principle. One or 
two huge blocks of local brown sandstone 
well illustrate the Saxon penchant for the 
megalithic. Some quoins also showing 
‘long and short ” work may be seen at the 
junction of both the north and south with 
the west wall of the nave. These quoins are 
in sandstone, but have been repaired with 
Caen stone in places. 

It would be interesting at this stage to 
make some inquiry as to the probable date 
of the fabric, though, unfortunately, no direct 
documentary evidence is available. Few 
things, indeed, are a matter of so much 
regret to the antiquary as the fact that, of the 
fairly large number of buildings or parts of 
buildings of undoubted Anglo-Saxon tech- 
nique which have come down to us, so very 
few are dated. But must we assume that 
the pilaster strip, that well-known feature 
of Primitive Romanesque which was not 
confined to Saxon England, necessarily im- 
plies a comparatively late date? Apart from 
the fact that it is found at Bradford-on-Avon, 
the evidence for whose erection three and 
a half centuries before the Conquest we 
cannot ignore, it must be borne in mind that 
it was a method of construction largely prac- 
tised by the Romans. These pilasters are 
found at Sompting, and, being largely of Caen 
stone, certainly imply, in this instance, a 
comparatively late date. On the other hand, 
there is no Caen stone in the original Saxon 
work at Bishopstone, and there are no pilas- 
ters now visible. The work is rude, yet not 
so rude as the north side of the nave of Old 
Shoreham, certainly, apart from Roman 
work, the most primitive piece of masonry 
in the county, to which a very early date 
may reasonably be assigned—a period not 
long subsequent to the conversion of the 
South Saxons under Wilfrid. May we not 
assume that to an intermediate period — 
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say the time of Alfred the Great—may 
be ascribed the Saxon walls of Bishop- 
stone? I cannot help thinking that some 
of our ecclesiologists err when they seek to 
crowd in almost every example of Saxon 
workmanship remaining to the half-century 
preceding the Norman Conquest and a 
decade or so subsequent to that event. 

The Norman additions to Bishopstone 
Church are of great interest, and can be 
clearly traced. The Saxon chancel would 
appear to have been found inconveniently 
small, and to have been enlarged by rebuild- 
ing its walls, north and south, as continua- 
tions of those of the nave. That the walls of 
the Saxon chancel, whatever its termination, 
were not in a plane with those of the nave 
may be inferred from the fact that two 
quoin stones at the east end of the Saxon 
nave (A on plan) are still z# situ. It would 
appear that the Norman chancel was square 
ending ; one of its blocked-up windows, now 
inside the church, may still be traced (B on 
plan), and probably its eastern wall (CC) is 
that still starding, with a circular window 
high up in the gable, a not infrequent feature 
in this part of Sussex. 

Soon after the enlargement of the chancel 
the stately Norman tower was added to the 
fabric, built up against the Saxon west front, 
two blocked-up windows in which can still 
be distinguished. The tower is not remark- 
able for its dimensions, but it is so well pro- 
portioned to the rest of the building that 
it possesses a dignity quite apart from any 
question of mere size; whilst it dominates 
the village in a manner, perhaps, unsurpassed 
by any steeple in the county. The way in 
which the tower is accommodated to the 
older front is interesting. A lofty arch was 
constructed to carry its eastern face above 
the nave roof, a lower arch opening from the 
nave to the tower very possibly replacing 
a Saxon doorway leading into the open. 
This may have been found small and incon- 
venient, and so have led to the lateral chapel 
—assuming it to have been such—being 
converted into a porch, a diminutive Norman 
quasi-porch being added at the same time. 
This has been well restored ; the shafts are 
modern, but the capitals, one scalloped, the 
other showing the Ionic volute, are original 
and in good preservation. 


To return to the tower: the ground-floor 
appears never to have had a doorway—a 
fact which, as just suggested, does not 
necessarily contradict the theory of the 
porch having originally been a chapel—and 
the walls, which batter considerably, are, in 
characteristic Norman fashion, some 4 feet 
thick at the base, the Saxon walls being little 
more than half that measurement. The four 
windows of the ground-story are “‘ restora- 
tions,” enlarged somewhat on the outside, 
though the splays are largely original, and 
are already somewhat decayed externally ; 
the upper lights of the tower, built of that 
admirable Caen stone so frequently found in 
Norman work in Sussex, are in,remarkably 
good condition for the most part, as good 
as when first shipped across the Channel. 

The two light openings, one in each face, 
of the belfry stage are worthy of note, since 
they follow neither the normal Norman type 
of a shaft supporting recessed arches, nor 
the Saxon methods of a straight jamb or 
double splay. In the eastern face a shaft, 
built in drums, forms as it were the frontis- 
piece of the composition; north, west, and 
south, a rectangular pier is substituted for a 
shaft, supporting arches without the inter- 
vention of a capital in all three cases. Those 
of the southern face are moulded; the 
northern and western are plain. Copies of 
these windows, partly blocked up and de- 
stroyed, may be seen in the adjacent Norman 
tower of Newhaven. Mention should be made 
of the corbel-tables, which show customary 
grotesqueness of treatment and no little 
variety ; to these, unfortunately, the illustra- 
tion is too small to do justice. One block is 
like a capital showing the Ionic volute, but 
ruder, or perhaps more weather-worn, than 
the former example referred to. 

As thus rebuilt by Norman masons, the 
church remained unaltered for some three- 
quarters of a century. Then the Bishop- 
stone people, emulating the noble works 
which the Benedictines of Steyning had 
perhaps just completed, and Secular Canons 
had begun at Chichester, undestook fresh 
designs of rebuilding and enlargement. The 
work of this period, commenced about the 
year 1180 and continued for about a quarter 
of a century, has much beautiful detail, and is 
worthy of the closest study. They appear to 
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have begun by a rather remarkable alteration 
of the ground-plan, tacking on to the east 
end a tiny sanctuary, with shafts for the 
support of a stone vault and unnecessarily 
massive buttresses; it deflects considerably 
to the north. The sanctuary arch is pointed, 
and the dog-tooth moulding is introduced ; 
but the details are more Romanesque than 
Gothic. String courses are retained with the 
chevron and bead ornament. A similar 
design is seen in the chancel at Broadwater. 
Then, working westwards, the Norman—or 
perhaps the Saxon—chancel arch was re- 
moved, and the very noble existing design 


substituted. It is much more advanced than- 


the sanctuary arch. At the same time, or 
possibly a little earlier, the north wall of the 
chancel was cut through, producing an arcade 
of two arches supported by a rectangular pier, 
which is of course part of the old wall. ‘This 
arcade, which still retains traces of colour, is 
quite Norman in character, apart from the 
arches being semicircular. There is a free, 
ornamental copy of it on the south side of 
the chancel. 

Architecturally the chancel arch with its 
responds are the finest feature of the church. 
The well-carved capitals, showing “ stiff-leaf”’ 
foliage, partly original, but cleverly renewed 
in places, support abaci of square sections, 
but deeply undercut. The mouldings of the 
arch, which recedes in two orders, have also 
a square profile and are finely carved. 

The nave arcade, which in some respects 
is curiously retrograde, was next added. The 
bases are of a very fine profile; indeed, the 
base sections, showing an advance from those 
of the sanctuary respond to those of the 
chancel, and from the latter to those of the 
nave arcade, forma good object-lesson. The 
capitals of the latter, however, with round- 
edged abaci, very simply moulded without 
foliage, may almost be described as poverty- 
stricken. It is worthy of note, too, that the 
sanctuary vault was never completed, what 
we see being only a modern imitation in 
plaster.* We may infer that the Bishopstone 
people ran short of funds at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, though they inserted 


* The restorer, by introducing diagonal ribs with 
a fillet, of a profile half a century later than one we 
should expect to find, has obligingly rendered his 
work less liable to be mistaken for medizeval masonry. 





four new lancets, two to the nave and two to 
the chancel, on the south side. The windows 
of the new aisle, tiny round-headed openings, 
are suggestive of work half a century earlier, 
but are necessarily small by reason of the 
lowness of the aisle wall. This wall is 
strengthened by a row of clumsy, widely- 
projecting buttresses, built of very hetero- 
geneous materials—Caen stone, native sand- 
stone, and flints, extensively repaired with 
modern bricks. These buttresses were not 
originally contemplated ; the end ones to the 
east and west are not in bond with the wall. 
The old Saxon wall must have been under- 
pinned whilst the arcade, supported by a 
cylindrical pier and half-shafts for responds 
of Caen stone, was constructed, the builders 
afterwards fearing for the pressure of the one 
great roof which covers nave and aisle, upon 
the outer wall. The existing roofs are 
modern, with dripping eaves throughout. 

Apart from the fabric itself, Bishopstorfe 
Church retains several objects of interest. 
It has a Saxon sundial, carved on a block of 
Caen stone and inserted in the wall above 
the little Norman quasi-porch. The inscrip- 
tion, a cross and the letters EADRIC, is in 
astonishingly good preservation, thanks to 
the excellence of the stone—so much so, 
indeed, as to lead some to regard it as a 
possible forgery, but there seems no reason 
to doubt its genuineness. From its being of 
Caen stone, it can hardly be earlier than the 
time of Edward the Confessor. 

A small coffin slab, now affixed to the 
south wall of the tower, inside the church, 
has long been an object of antiquarian curi- 
osity. The accompanying illustration will 
convey more to the reader than many pages 
of descriptive matter; but it is worth while 
pointing out the foreign appearance of the 
carvings, which are executed in low relief 
upon a block of hard local sandstone, the 
greenish hue of which has been effectually 
concealed by whitewash. It should be re- 
marked that the font, of a not infrequent 
Norman design, is of similar stone, and this 
may give a clue to the date of the former. 
The slab is said to have actually formed the 
lintel of a fireplace set up in a private pew in 
the aisle when such accessories for public 
worship were among the privileges of the 
landed proprietor. Then, I am informed, it 
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again was lost to sight, but was rescued for 
the second time and placed in its present 
position. Verily, our restorers are to be 
thanked for some things after all, and one 


Photo by R. Pearman. 
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may here remark that the repairs at Bishop- 
stone Church have been carried out in 
excellent taste and in a most conservative 
spirit. Only the repointing of the ancient 
walls has deprived them of that venerable 


appearance which, alas! is getting rarer every 
year both at home and abroad. 

A later restoration (in 1885) also brought 
to light a very beautiful, though sadly muti- 
lated, early fourteenth-century niche, affixed 
to the eastern wall inside the porch. When 
discovered, it had retained much of its 
original painting and gilt, which vanished, 
however, on exposure to the air. The niche, 
whose details are exquisite, has for ornament 
the four-leaved flower, which is rare in Sussex, 
even in the richest Edwardian work. Lastly, 
mention must be made of the post-Reforma- 
tion Communion-rails. ‘These are no longer 
in situ; but one has not, as in so many 
instances, to regret their destruction at the 
hands of those Gothic purists who, not many 
decades since, would have had St. Paul’s 
Cathedral pulled down and rebuilt in their 
own particular version of “‘ Early Late Middle 
Pointed.” They have been removed to form 
the railing of a platform immediately beneath 
the belfry stage of the tower, where, at any 
rate, their purpose is highly utilitarian. 
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QA freeman of Lynn. 
By T. E. Maw. 


limited to the satisfaction he must 
feel in well-doing, for has he not been made 
a “Freeman” in about a hundred British 
boroughs ? 

They seldom, however, have more than 
a very hazy idea of what the “ freedom of the 
borough” means or meant, and it may there- 
fore be of some interest to record the rights 
and privileges of a Freeman of King’s Lynn, 
one of the most interesting towns in England. 

In the Lynn Public Library is preserved 
a manuscript on paper, evidently transcribed 
from the Hall Books, written in one hand to 
1779, and continued by other scribes to 
1868. The book is 74 inches by 5 inches, 
bound in red morocco, with two silver 
clasps. The earliest record is 1453. 

As Mrs, Green says in Zown Life in the 
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Fifteenth Century, it was no mean advantage 
to be a burgher in those days, when nearly 
all material benefits and legal aids and 
political rights were reserved for the favoured 
classes. 

Dr. Gross, in Zhe Gild Merchant, says “ the 
latter [citizenship] was gradually transformed 
into a personal privilege without qualifica- 
tions of property or residence, being obtained 
by birth, apprenticeship, purchase, gift, or 
marriage. . . . The right to trade or exercise 
a craft became its pre-eminent privilege. 
Thus the Freemen, who in many cases were 
identical with the burgesses, were the suc- 
cessors of the brethren of the ancient Gild 
Merchant.” 

On admission, a Lynn Freeman was 
required to take the following oath : 


I, A. B. the Franchise of this Town of 
Lyn shall truly maintain to my power as well 
without the Town as within and obedient be 
to you Mr. Mayor and to your Successors 
Mayors of Lyn and to be aiding and assisting 
to the Officers of this Town in doing their 
Office as need shall require and the Counsel 
of this Town truly keep and that I shall 
colour no Bargain or Sale contrary to y* 
Privilege thereof and that I shall All other 
Things do that belong to a Burgess to do. 

So God me help. 


Either before or after taking the oath, he 
had to pay the following fees : 


To the Mayoress xiid. Officers — viz. 
Swordbearer viid. ; Sergeants or Belman or 
Gaoler vd.; Poors Purse xiid.; Prisoners 
ivd.; Town Clerk xiid.; Burgess, Letter 
iiis. ivd. ; Mayor for Seal xxd. ; Town Clerk 
xxd. ; Copy of the Oath ivd. ; Stamp vid. 


The following were some of his privileges : 


A Freeman may be elected a Common 
Council Man. 

A Freeman may be elected an Alderman 
out of the Burgesses at Large though no 
Common Council Man. 

A Freeman has a Vote in the election of 
Two Burgesses to serve for y* Borough of 
King’s Lyn in Parliament. 

He may buy and sell with any Man that is 
not Free, by which means his Goods and 
Merchandise sold and bought within the 
Precincts of the Liberties of the Borough, 


are not liable to Forfeiture, or seizable by the 
Officer appointed to seize all Goods foreign 
bought and foreign sold. : 

A Freeman saves in buying Coals of a 
Stranger who is not Free xiid. or xviiid. in 
every Chaldron. 

He makes all his Men-Servants bound by 
Indenture and serving vii years Free. 

He hath a Right to have All his Sons 
taught Gratis at the Free-School in Lyn, 
if they be first taught the Accidence. 

He is free of Toll for all his Goods and 
Merchandise, conveyed out of the Gates or 
Town-Liberties by Water. 

A Freeman that keeps Lyn Mart pays but 
vid. a Foot for Groundage, an Unfree Man 
xiid. a foot. A Freeman pays not so much 
as an Unfree Man to y* Sworn Porters, 
for measuring corn or seed, or meting of 
Coals or Salt, or for weighing of Scotch 
Coals, or Welch Coals or Iron. 

Formerly, some Freemen by Virtue of 
their Votes have had the Benefit of drawing 
Wine and Beer at an Election but now it is 
prohibited by Act of Parliament. 

No Unfree Man can execute the Office of 
Constable for the Borough of King’s Lyn. 

The following are the trades and crafts 
practised by some of those admitted to the 
freedom in the fifteenth century : 


Bocher, Pewterer, Fleaher,* Baxter, t 
Sherman, { Lister, || Chapman, Tiler, 
Tentemaker, Cowper, Taillour, Spicer, § 
Bladesmyth, Ffullier, Dexster, {1 Boteman, 
Ffisshemonger, Coverletweaver, Talough 
Channdeler. 


Amongst the names of the fifteenth-century 
Freemen there is evidence of the foreign 
settler: Nicholasson, Olof, Hase, Ysode, 
Denk, Deins, Bakke. 

The following are local place-names: 
Massyngham, Bawsey, Tiryngton, Berlyng- 
ham, Grymesbey, Sandryngham ; whilst these 
are simply curious: Spynach, Outelawe 
Frende, Thymble, Scowle, Amfles, Mouthe, 
Mylk. 

1588. Robt. Hancock Butch. Cpy o’ Smyths 
& pardon” his Fine as a good Ferryer, & 
y* Town has need of one of that Craft. 


* Skinner. + Baker. 
t Shearer of worsted. || Litster = dyer. 
§ Apothecary. ‘| Dyer. 
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1594. Jany. 24. Rich. Stoneham for setting 
up Trades to set poor to Work, & y¢ 
Maior & Ald" for y* time being Aid in 
restraifig Strangers as Law pmits in 
dealing in any sd. Trades within Towne. 

1606. David Rabye, Cpnter only to Trade 
o’ Cpent on Cdition he be ready to 
work in Town work for reasonable 
wages & on ocCasn to lend y* Town his 
Screw & other Engines freely to be used 
ab' Towns Work: sworn: ord™ being 
pennd by Record". 

1609. William Easam fr. Mchdz. Gratis in 
respect o’ Losses in y™. Mr. Spence 
was Maior of Some y* died of y* plague 
in His H° in y* Town. 

Tho. Hollyday a Surgion fr. Gratis 
Cpy. Mchts in respt. He is to cure y* 
Leg of one Gervys & hereaft use y* 
poor reasonably in y* Cures. 

1621. Richard Giles of London on’s humb. 
suit. Gratis. He voluntarily gave 43° 
tow! placing a Town Child an Ap. so 
many shillings as He is yrs old. 

1628. Walter Beany y* Towns Plomber. 
Gratis. 

Henry Oldham Barber Surgeon. Gratis. 

1634. Roger Caunt off y* Grace and Fav' of 
y® House to gratify Mr. Maior being 
formly His Servant has his Freed™ 
bestow’d on him with‘ any Fine payg. 

1644. Miles Corbet, Esq. Recorder made 
Free. |One of the regicides, executed 
in 1662.] 

1647. John Baldry Barber Fr. in Csiderat" 
y’ his Mother in Law Susan Clarke 
maintain etc. Sherwood a blind Maid 
One Year. 

1649. Rt. Hon. William Earl o’ Salisbury. 
Gratis. 

1651. Nicholas TollS.N.T. Gratis Clerk sw. 
and took publ. engagemt. to Comm. 
Wealth. o’ England. 

1651. Walt. Sly for takg Town Child witht 
money or clothes. 

1655. W™. Mason Tobaccop. mak. 5% 205 
repd. for good Reasons. 
1656. Rt. Hon. Charles L*. Depty. Fleet- 

wood. 

John General Disborough 
Offered their Freedoms in Letters. 
John Pettitt Barber Chirirg". 20° to 
perform cures to the value of 54. 


Fle ee 








1680. John Horne. Clerk.* 

[Master of Lynn Grammar School ; 
his portrait hangs in the Public Library. 
Son of John Horne, “one of the un- 
worthiest of Christ’s Servants.” Vicar 
of South Lynn; ejected for Noncon- 
formity.] 

1697. Rt. Hon. Charles Lord Visc*. Towns- 
hend. Gr. 

Robt. Walpole, Jun. Gp. 

[ Walpole, born in 1676, was the fifth 
of nineteen children ; Member for Lynn 
1702-1742, and Prime Minister. ] 

1712. Martin Ffolkes, Esq. 29 Aug’. Gr. 

[Antiquary, P.R.S., buried at Hilling- 
ton. 

1716. Gooch Waites. Siirg’. Gr. 

[In a manuscript “ Inventory Book ” 
in the Public Library occurs the follow- 
ing entry: ‘‘ The sceleton given by Dr. 
Blencham being decayed and broken 
Another was p‘sented to y® New 
Library by Mr. Gooch Whaites 1715 
done by himselfe.”] " 

1761. Hon. Horatio Walpole, Esq. 

Voted to Him 1742. 14 Feby. Gr. 

[M.P. for Castle Rising 1754-1757, 
King’s Lynn 1757-1768.] 

1770. John Wilkes Esq. : for His Constitu- 
tional Spirited and Uniform Conduct 
in Support of the Liberties of This 
Country. 3 Oct. 1770. G. 

Sworn 14 Feb. 1771. 


Se 


Che Saron Conquest of 
Somerset. 


By THE Rev, C. W. WHISTLER, M.R.C.S., AND 
ALBANY F, Major. 


—>—— 


95) 1 E fragmentary nature of the records 
§ which tell us how Britain became 
England has led to many attempts 
~ at a reconstruction of the story from 
unwritten evidence. The reason, and perhaps 
the justification, of these endeavours is to be 
found in the fact that much of the early 
history of these islands remains writ large 


* M.A., but not in Holy Orders. 
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on the face of the country, if only we had 
the knowledge and ability to interpret the 
signs aright. The danger of such attempts 
to “write history without documents” has 
been pointed out by Mr. W. H. Stevenson* 
in his criticism of the methods and arguments 
used by the late Dr. Guest in various papers re- 
published in the Origines Celtice.t Recently 
another line has been worked by Major T. P. 
Godsal, } who has endeavoured to reconstruct 
the early stages of the Saxon conquest by con- 
sidering the military necessities and strategy 
involved in such acampaign. There is much 
in the brilliant romance which he has woven 
round the shadowy personalities of A®lla, the 
first Bretwalda, and Aurelius Ambrosianus, 
which calls for criticism and tends to obscure 
undoubtedly valuable work ; but any historical 
study on such unorthodox lines will ever be 
anathema to the scholar whose vision is 
bounded by what he can find within the four 
walls of a library. On the other hand, we 
may claim that the attempt to write history 
from documents only is likely to be equally 
dangerous, and, while admitting the justice 
of many of the criticisms levelled by Mr. 
Stevenson at what he styles “the lucubra- 
tions of Dr. Guest,” and fully recognizing the 
dangers which he has pointed out, we are 
disposed to think that many of Dr. Guest’s 
conclusions are right, even where the argu- 
ments by which he strove to support them 
have been shown to be unsound. It is at 
any rate certain that, in studying the history 
of a period where written records are meagre 
and lacking in detail, a mere knowledge of 
the documents is of little value unless coupled 
with a careful study of the topography of the 
country and of the probable local conditions 
‘existing at the time. 

The following study is based upon consider- 
able personal knowledge of West Somerset, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the locali- 
ties which figure more prominently in its 
argument. In the light of that knowledge 
we have endeavoured to assign their true 
value to records which have hitherto been 


* “Dr, Guest and the English Conquest of South 
Britain,” by W. H. Stevenson (Zngitsh Historical 
Review, October, 1902, vol. xvii.). 

+ Origines Celtica, etc., by Edwin Guest. 
London, 1883. 

+ The Storming of London, etc., by Major T. P. 
Gudsal. London, 1908. 


2 vols. 


VOL. VII. 





loosely read. We believe, also, that con- 
clusions may be drawn from certain entries 
in early Glastonbury charters whose historical 
value has not before been recognized. 

We ought to say at once that we quiie 
recognize the doubts which have been thrown 
on the genuine nature of these early Glaston- 
bury charters, especially as regards the famous 
one which William of Malmesbury professed 
to have seen, recording the grant of Ynysvitryn 
to the “old church” by an unnamed King 
of Domnonia in A.D. 601. Bishop Stubbs, 
while sharing in these doubts, says with 
regard to the early history of the abbey 
under the Saxon Kings: 

“Tts existence as a monasterium is proved 
by an incontrovertible authority, the Letters 
of St. Boniface, and the Life of the same great 
West Saxon saint, written by his countryman 
and disciple, St. Willibald. . . and the cer- 
tainty of this much of the early history gives 
probability to many of the charters, the place 
of which in the Glastonbury Cartulary would 
afford by itself very little presumption of their 
credibiliy.”* 

We ourselves have no hesitation in accept- 
ing the records of the grants made under 
Kings Kenwealh and Kentwine as at any 
rate embodying the trustworthy tradition of 
the abbey, even if they are not taken from 
authentic charters. 

We have no evidence that the English con- 
quest of Britain reached what is now the county 
of Somerset before the year 577, when we read 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle that Cuthwine 
and Ceawlin, Kings of the West Saxons, 
‘fought against the Britons, and slew three 
Kings, Commail and Condidan and Farin- 
mail, at the place which is called Deorham, 
and took three cities from them, Gloucester 
and Cirencester and Bath.” 

So far as the written record shows, this 
conquest only touched the eastern verge of 
Somerset, though Dr. Guest argues that on 
the one hand it extended as far as the River 
Axe, just beyond the Mendips, while on the 
other he believes that the Britons remained 
in possession of the valley of the Avon as 
far as Malmesbury and Braden Forest. Both 
conclusions have been severely criticised by 
Mr. Stevenson. In the absence of other 


* Memorials of St. Dunstan, edited by W. Stubbs. 
Rolls Series, 1874, pp. Ixxxii, 1xxxiii. 
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evidence, the presumption is that the new 
frontier would follow on the north-east the 
line of the Roman road from Silchester to 
Cirencester and Gloucester, and on the south 
the line of the road from Marlborough to 
Bath, and thence that of the Avon to the 
sea. The actual frontier to the south may 
very probably be marked by the Wansdyke, 
which, after reaching the Avon, seems to 
have followed a line nearly parallel with, and 
a few miles south of, the river. 

It is doubtful whether this frontier changed 
materially for the next seventy-five years. 
At all events, no heathen burials or other 
remains of Anglo-Saxon heathendom have 
been recorded from the area between the 
line of the Avon and Wansdyke, and the 
Mendips, and no place-names reminiscent 
of heathenism are to be found there. It 
seems hardly possible that these could be 
entirely absent if the West Saxons had occu- 
pied the country for the seventy or eighty 
years which elapsed between the Battle of 
Deorham and their conversion to Christianity. 
South-east of Bath there seems little doubt 
that the British frontier extended to the 
Avon, at least, until the year 652, when the 
Chronicle says that Kenwealh fought at 
Bradford-on-Avon. From the position of 
the next hostilitics recorded, we infer that 
the result of this fighting was to push back 
the British from, roughly speaking, the line 
of the Avon to the Mendips. An ancient 
road, doubtfully Roman, is supposed to have 
run from Old Sarum across the present Wilt- 
shire boundary near Whitesheet Castle, and 
thence along the Mendips, and, for argument’s 
sake, we may assume that the frontier may 
have followed this line after leaving the 
natural boundary of the Mendip range. 

Six years after the fight at Bradford-on- 
Avon we read in the Chronicle that Kenwealh 
fought with the Welsh at Peonna, and drove 
them to Pedridan (a.p. 658). Peonna is 
generally supposed to be in the neighbour- 
hood of Pen-Selwood, where, beside the Pen 
Pits, we find the place-name Penridge still 
existing. Mr. Freeman says, in his O@ 
English History, “ Peonna is certainly one 
of our Pens in Somerset,” and while not 
rejecting Pen-Selwood, he suggests as alterna- 
tives Pen Hill, a point of Mendip, or Pen 
or Ben Knoll, close to Wells. The late 


Mr. Kerslake,* however, argued in favour 
of the identification of Peonna with Poynt- 
ington, near Sherborne, primarily on the 
ground that the Saxons would not have 
represented the short ¢ in Pen by the 
diphthong ¢o. He pointed out that this 
position was well suited for the scene of an 
attempt by the Britons to check a Saxon 
force advancing from the direction of Gilling- 
ham, which he considered on philological 
grounds to represent an advanced Saxon 
post. He points in addition to the re- 
ported grant by Kenwealh of a hundred 
hides at Lanprobi to Sherborne Abbey as 
suggesting that he founded the abbey in 
commemoration of the victory, while there 
are some slight grounds for supposing that 
Lanprobi was also in the neighbourhood. 
He mentions traces of earthworks which 
might be the relics of the struggle, and says 
that the beaten force would naturally fly in 
the direction of the junction of the Ivel and 
Parrett at Langport. 

It would rather seem that the Welsh, if 
beaten near Sherborne, would have fled 
along the Roman road leading to Dorchester, 
while Pedridan undoubtedly means the Parrett 
or some point upon its course ; but the victory 
at either Peonna would leave the way open 
for an advance on the Dorset border, which 
might account for the delay of twelve years 
which elapsed between the battle and the 
date when Glastonbury appears to have first 
come under the rule of Kenwealh. 

On the whole, we see no reason for reject- 
ing the general opinion in favour of Pen- 
Selwood. The site lies not far from the 
point where the boundaries of modern Wilts, 
Dorset, and Somerset, meet, and an advance 
from the heart of Wessex across the line won 
by the fighting at Bradford-on-Avon would 
have taken this direction ; while the Welsh, 
if defeated by such an advance, would in- 
evitably have been forced back toward the 
River Parrett. The acknowledged result of 
the defeat of the British at Peonna is the 
advance of the Wessex frontier from the line 
mentioned to Pedridan. 


* “The Welsh in Dorset,” by T. Kerslake (Pro- 
ceedings of the Dorset Field Club, vol. iii., p. 81), 
and ‘‘ The First West Saxon Penetration into Somer- 
set’’ (Proceedings of the Somerset Archeological 
Society, 1876, vol. xxii., pp. 61-70). 
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Pedridan, as we have said, represents the 
River Parrett or some point on its course. 
The statement that Kenwealh drove the Welsh 
to Pedridan is usually, and loosely, taken to 
mean that the Saxons became masters of all 
the land lying between the Mendips and the 
river; but this view hardly recognizes the 
fact that in the seventh century, and, indeed, 
until far later, that country was covered by the 
vast estuary of the confluence of the Rivers 
Parrett, Brue, and Axe, which could hardly be 
named as a defined boundary or position. 

There are three places whose names are 
based on that of the river—Puriton, North 
Petherton, and South Petherton. The second 
of these lies on the north of the Parrett, at 
a point where a Saxon crossing would be 
impossible, and may be dismissed as in the 
highest degree unlikely as the point meant. 
The first-named lies at the end of the Polden 
Ridge, within sight of the present mouth of 
the Parrett, and not far from an ancient 
tidal crossing of the river at Combwich. An 
ancient track, probably made use of by the 
Romans,* branched from the Fosseway, and 
ran down the length of the Poldens from 
Street to this crossing. It is probable that 
Puriton marks the point at which the river 
proper was lost in the estuary, and Professor 
Boyd Dawkins considers that the name pre- 
serves the old British form of the river-name 
‘“‘Peryddon.” If so, this seems to be an 
additional reason for believing that the 
ancient river-mouth was at this point, and 
that below it, as seems certain from topo- 
graphical indications, the estuary would be 
considered as a sea-inlet, and unnamed. 

That the beaten Welsh should have taken 
a line of flight which would bring them to 
an estuary which was impassable except et 
one spot at the lowest spring-tides is almost 
inconceivable, and for reasons which we give 
below we greatly doubt whether the Polden 
district was won by the Saxons in the time 
of Kenwealh.t+ 

* This and the road along the Mendips, already 
mentioned, are usually said to be Roman. Professor 
Haverfield, however, says that the evidence on the 
point is scanty (Victoria County History of Somerset, 
vol. i., pp. 206-350). 

t As pointed out in the Antiguary of November, 
1910, p. 437, in a review of “ The Story of the Battle 
of Edington,” the theory of the Rev. W. Greswell, 
that Kenwealh drove the Welsh along the Poldens to 
the mouth of the Parrett, is founded on a mistaken 


A line of flight must needs be evident and 
easy, and should lead to some possible rally- 
ing-place. ‘The far more evident line of 
retreat for the British defeated at Pen-Sel- 
wood is along the Fosseway itself. Taking 
this road, the fugitives would skirt the marsh- 
lands until they came to IIchester and other 
rallying-points, and would reach the Parrett 
at the point where the great road crossed it 
at South Petherton. Here the way was 
open for escape in various directions, either 
still along the Fosseway, covered by the 
Romano-British fortress on Hamdon Hill, 
in a south-westerly direction, or north-west 
to the British stronghold at Norton Fitz- 
warren, at the head of the valley which leads 
to the sea at Watchet between the Brendon 
and Quantock Hills. Westward also the 
way was open into the Blackdown Hills. 
At South Petherton (in Domesday, “ Sut- 
Petret, Sut-Peretona”) the great fenland of 
the Parrett practically reaches its farthest 
inland point, and the river-name of the place 
seems to mark the change from upland to 
fen waters, as the name of Puriton marks the 
commencement of actual sea at its mouth. 

It seems most probable, therefore, that the 
Parrett in the neighbourhood of South 
Petherton formed the limit of this advance 
of Wessex under Kenwealh. Whether he 
penetrated into Dorset to any extent is un- 
certain ; but the limit of the new territory to 
the south-east may have followed the present 
county boundary, but possibly included 
Sherborne. To the north-east the line of 
the marshlands, roughly followed by the 
Fosseway itself, must have marked the limit 
to which the Wessex power extended. The 
frontier was literally carried forward “to the 
Parrett” on its upper waters. 

It was apparently not until the year 670, 
twelve years after the Battle of Peonna, that 
Glastonbury passed into the hands ‘of Ken- 
wealh. The historians of that abbey* tell 








reading of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The entry 
under the year 658 does not mention “ Pedridan 
Mupan,” but only “ Pedridan.” Mr. Greswell has 
apparently read in ‘“ Mupan” from the record of 
Bishop Ealhstan’s victory over the Danes at “ Ped- 
ridan Mupan ” in 845. 

* Cf. William of Malmesbury, De Antiquitate 
Glastontensis Ecclesia, ed, Hearne (Oxford, 1727), 
and John of Glastonbury, Chronica sive Historia de 
Rebus Glastoniensibus, ed. iearne (Oxford, 1726), 
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us that in that year he gave Ferramere, 
Westhei, and Godenei, also Beokerie, Mar- 
tinseye, and Andreyseye, to Berhtwald, Abbot 
of Glastonbury. We are further told that 
this Berhtwald was the first Englishman who 
became Abbot of Glastonbury, and that the 
lands in question belonged to its ancient 
possessions in British times, but had been 
seized by the heathen Saxons, and were now 
restored after they were converted. This 
latter statement is probably not quite accurate. 
Kenwealh was converted, or reconverted, to 
Christianity while in exile in East Anglia, 
and was baptized in 646, six years before 
the victory at Bradford, and twelve years 
before the battle at Peonna. It seems, 
therefore, doubtful whether the Saxons can 
have seized any of the abbey lands in their 
heathen days. If, however, we may accept 
the theory that they reached the Mendips 
at some period between the capture of Bath 
in 577 and the battle at Bradford in 652, the 
statement that while still heathen they seized 
lands of the abbey, which lay close under the 
Mendips, may be literally correct. That they 
destroyed the abbey is not stated, and any 
such advance may most likely have been in 
the nature of gradual encroachment by in- 
dependent settlers, which at length reached 
a point when British resentment culminated 
in the war which resulted in the disaster at 
Bradford. 

There seems little reason to doubt that a 
religious foundation existed at Glastonbury 
in British times, and that this foundation, 
however much it may have suffered while 
the district in which it lay was a marchland 
between Briton and Saxon, maintained a 
practically unbroken existence into the Saxon 
period. We read these grants of Kenwealh 
to mean that, as soon as he became master 
of the site of Glastonbury, he confirmed 
the abbey in the possession of its ancient 
domains so far as they had passed under his 
rule, or restored them to it, if we accept the 
statement of deprivation by heathen Saxons 
as correct. 

In our view, therefore, these grants to 
Abbot Berhtwald indicate more or less 
exactly the limits of Kenwealh’s dominion 
in the marshlands beyond the Mendips. 
The lands referred to lie in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the abbey, and within the 





boundary of the hundred known later as 
Glastonbury Twelve Hides. Ferramere is 
the present Meare, some two miles from 
Glastonbury, and Westhey and Godney lie 
on either side of it. Becary is close to 
Glastonbury, between it and the Brue, and 
had on it a chapel of St. Bridget. Andreys- 
eye is now known as Nyiand Hill, an isolated 
rise between Wedmore and the Mendips. 
The site of Martinseye alone seems doubtful, 
but it should probably be looked for under 
the Mendips, to the north of Andreyseye. 

No possessions to the south of the Isle of 
Avalon are included in the grants made by 
Kenwealh, and it seems doubtful whether 
the approaches from the direction of the 
Fosseway were secured in his reign. We 
have no evidence that they were Saxon until 
the time of Kentwine, the brother of Ken- 
wealh, who succeeded him after a brief 
interval, and continued the war with the 
West Welsh. The island of Wedmore, how- 
ever, lying north of Avalon, and directly 
between Andreyseye or Nyland and the 
grants at Meare, must certainly have been 
under the dominion of Kenwealh, though in 
this case also direct evidence of its being in 
Saxon hands is lacking until the reign of 
Kentwine, when the Glastonbury documents 
record that Bishop Wilfrid gave to the 
abbey “the Island of Wedmore, 70 hides, 
which King Kentwine had given him.” It 
may therefore have been from the slopes of 
the Mendips to the north-east that Kenwealh 
reached Glastonbury, by way of Nyland and 
Wedmore, rather than from the side of the 
Fosseway. 

But according to the Glastonbury records, 
the domains of the abbey in British times 
had included Brent and its marshes, lying to 
the north-west and between the mouths of 
the Axe and Brue, and Polden.* It is clear 
from later evidence that this last term in- 
dicated pretty nearly the whole range of the 
Polden Hills, which separate the fens of the 
Brue from those of the Parrett. According 
to the story, these territories had been given 
to the abbey by King Arthur. Had Ken- 
wealh’s conquest extended over the whole of 


* The embankment and reclamation of the Brue 
and its marshes was commenced by Dunstan during 
his abbacy, but were not in any sense complete until 
the reign of Richard II. 
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the marshlands down to the Parrett and the 
sea in this direction, it is reasonable to 
suppose that he would have given or re- 
stored to the abbey these lands also. They 
are not named, however, before the time of 
King Ine, when they appear in the charters 
in which the King, besides making fresh 
grants, confirmed the abbey in the posses- 
sion of the gifts of previous Kings. 

Weconclude, accordingly, that the conquest 
of the marshlands by Kenwealh was practi- 
cally confined to Wedmore and the other 
island sites which he gave to Glastonbury, 
and we can make a fair approximation to 
the frontier between Wessex and West 
Wales which was the result of the battle 
at Peonna, the more certainly that in the 
seventh century a tract of fenland was a far 
more formidable barrier than it might seem 
at the present day. 

The line would follow the course of the 
Axe as far as Wedmore, whence it would 
follow the course of the Brue to Glaston- 
bury, and thence to the Fosseway, which, 
with the adjacent fenlands, would form the 
new frontier as far as South Petherton, 
thence taking a line to the south-east, which 
may have included Sherborne, either im- 
mediately after the battle or in the course 
of some years of steady advance. We have 
already noted that twelve years intervened 
between the Battle of Peonna and the grants 
to Glastonbury, and it may be supposed that 
in the interval Kenwealh had been appor- 
tioning the new possessions and consoli- 
dating his occupation of the new-won land. 

The next advance of Wessex across 
Somerset was in 682, when the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle records that Kentwine drove the 
Britons “ to the sea.”” Florence of Worcester 
adds that the defeated Welsh were the 
“ Britons of the West.” It is not quite 
clear what this term “to the sea” is meant 
to convey, or, indeed, what sea is meant ; 
but the phrase is generally taken to imply a 
further advance across the Parrett to the 
line of the Quantocks or beyond. Mr. Free- 
man says :* 

“‘T should infer from this that Kentwine’s 


* In a paper on “King Ine” (Proceedings of the 
Somerset Archeological Society, 1872, vol. xviii., 
p- 43), from which also the subsequent quotations 
are taken. 


victory gained for the West Saxons the sea- 
coast west of the mouth of the Parrett, the 
coast of Watchet, which afterwards figures in 
the Danish invasions. In short, Kentwine’s 
victory made the English masters of Quan- 
tock, as Ceawlin’s victory a hundred years 
before had made them masters of Mendip. 
How far west toward Dunster, Porlock, and 
Linton, the frontier may have reached, I do 
not propose to say. We might expect that 
the hills of Exmoor would be one of the 
districts in which the Britons would hold 
longest, but the English may very well have 
made settlements on the coast long before 
the mountain tribes were wholly subdued or 
driven out. In this campaign, then, I con- 
ceive that the West Saxons won Bridgwater 
and Watchet, and we may, I think, venture 
to picture Kentwine as forcing the gate, the 
Lydiard . . . and driving the Welsh up the 
valley where in after-days Crowcombe was 
given for the soul of Godwine.” 

All this is confessedly conjecture, and is 
difficult to reconcile with the writer’s subse- 
quent statement, quoted hereafter, that the 
frontier was pushed forward to Taunton 
only in Ine’s time ; but Mr. Freeman goes on 
to argue as if by stating his inference he 
had proved an historical fact. Other writers 
have also put forward his conjectures as if 
they had been fully proved, and the evidence 
deserves a closer examination than it has 
hitherto received. 

Here, again, the Glastonbury records con- 
tain entries whose importance has hardly 
been recognized. The first mention of 
Saxon possessions beyond the Parrett occurs 
when they state, in the words of William of 
Malmesbury, that King Kentwine gave to 
the abbey— 

“ MUNEKATONE, et juxta silvam, inquit, 
qua vocatur Cantucdun XXIII hidas, in 
Caric XX hidas, et in Crucam III hidas.” 

They further record that in the year 681 
King Baldred gave Hengisl, Abbot of 
Glastonbury, “ Penger VI hides, Logwores- 
beorh XVI hides, and the capture of fish in 
the Parrett with the consent and leave of 
Bishop Hedda, and the assent of King 
Kentwine,” and that in the same year 
Bishop Hedda gave to Glastonbury “ Lan- 
tocai VI hides, with the assent of Kentwine 
and Baldred.” 
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John of Glastonbury, recording the same 
gifts, reads, “‘ Baldredus rex Canciz,”’ “ Log- 
gerisburh, quod nunc Mons Acutus dicitur,” 
and “ Lantocai, quod nunc Legh dicitur.” 

Hedda was Bishop of Winchester, and 
Lantocai or Legh is now known as Street. 
It lies about a mile and a half south-west of 
Glastonbury, on the edge of the Poldens, 
beyond the Brue, which with a stretch of 
marsh separates the Isle of Avalon from 
the Poldens and the mainland to the south. 
The modern name of Street is probably de- 
rived from the ancient road which crossed 
from Avalon to the hills at this point, and 
has already been mentioned as passing down 
the whole length of the Poldens to the sea 
at Puriton. The Brue must have been 
crossed by ford or ferry at this point.* 

King Baldred occurs again as witnessing 
and assenting to grants to Glastonbury 
under Ine, and is then called “sub-regulus ” 
—a term which explains his position with 
regard to Kentwine. If John of Glaston- 
bury is right in calling him “rex Can- 
ci,” this Baldred may have been one 
of the Kentish Royal Family driven into 
exile at the Court of Wessex when A®thelred 
of Mercia ravaged his land in 676. His 
gift, Penger, is now represented by East and 
West Pennard, some two miles or more to 
the south-east of Glastonbury, and covering 
the approach from the mainland to the island 
on that side, as Street covers it on the south- 
west. Logworesbeorh or Montacute lies about 
four miles east of South Petherton, and 
close to the strong Romano-British fortresses 
on Hamdon Hill.t From the position of 
King Baldred’s grants, ranging from the 
Brue to the Parrett, we should infer that his 
charge as “sub-regulus” included the terri- 
tory added by Kenwealh to the West Saxon 
domains. 


* The only actual road into the Isle of Avalon was 
by a causeway from Pennard, which was defended by 
a strong dyke, still existing. Exploration of this dyke 
by Dr. Bulleid in 1909 proved it to be of Early Iron 
Age construction. 

+ This grant may indicate that by this time the 
British had been driven from, or had abandoned, 
Hamdon Hill. Similarly, the grant of Street seems 
to prove that the way to the crossing of the Parrett 
at Bridgwater was now open along the Poldens. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





Che London Signs and their 
Associations. 
By J. HOLDEN MacMIcHAEL. 
(Continued from p. 224.) 


HE Buill’s Head.—The frequent 
gm occurrence of this sign in London 

| would seem to be, beyond doubt, 
" Owing to the bulls’ heads of the 
Company of Butchers, whose arms are— 
Azure, two slaughter axes indorsed in saltire 
argent, handled or, between three bulls’ heads, 
couped of the second, armed of the third, 
viz., two in fesse, one in base. 

The Bull Head in Leadenhall Street was 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
kept by Thomas Man, boatswain: 


As Man by Name, so he'll by Nature be, 
And bounce and uff by Zand, as well as Sea.* 


The Bull Head, Charing Cross.—While 
Milton was Latin Secretary to Cromwell he 
was lodged in Scotland Yard, Whitehall, and 
also at “one Thompson’s,” next door to the 
Bull Head Tavern at Charing Cross, opening 
into Spring Gardens, where he was living 
during the writing and publishing of Joannis 
Philippi Angli Defensio, etc.t Drummond’s 
Bank is said to occupy the site of both 
the Bull’s Head and Lockett’s Taverns. 
Hayman’s Qwuod/ibets, etc., was printed by 
Elizabeth All-de, for Roger Mitchell, dwell- 
ing in St. Paul’s Churchyard, at the sign 
of the Bulls Head. Samuel Macham, 
publisher, also dwelt here in 1608. He 
published “ An Anatomie of the World. By 
occasion of the untimely death of Mistress 
Elizabeth Drury,” etc. { 

The Bull’s Head Tavern, Fleet Street.—In 
1656 John Bryan issued a farthing token of 
this tavern. In 1683-1687 Sedgwick was the 
name. § 

There was a Bull's Head at Temple Bar.|| 


* Vade-Mecum for Maltworms. 

f See Phillips's Zz/z of Milton, 12mo., 1694, p. 33. 
See, further, Charing Cross and its Immediate Neigh- 
bourhood, by J. H. MacMichael, 1906, pp. 31 and 
240, 241, note. 

+ Bagford Bills. 

§ F. G. H. Price’s Signs of Fleet Street. 

|| See Calendar of State Papers (Domestic Series), 
July 26, 1585. 
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Bull’s Head Tavern, Cheapside.—‘‘ The 
8th Instant taken out of the Bull’s Head 
Tavern, Cheapside, or left in a Hackney 
Coach a Silver Tobacco Box ingraved on the 
Lid with a Coat of Arms &c., and a Medal 
of Charles the 1st ‘fastened to the inside 
of the Lid, and engraved on the inside, ‘to 
Jacob Smith it doth belong, at the Black Lyon 
in High Holborn, date August 1671.’”* 

Over the Bul/ Head Tavern facing Bow 
Church, Cheapside, was a ‘‘Great Room” 
where sales by auction were held, when 
William Wiggan was the auctioneer. Notably 
the ‘‘ Household Goods of a Gentlemen in the 
Country who has left off Housekeeping.” 
Among the items were “neat four-post 
Stuff Damask, flower’d Cotton, and Harra- 
teen standing Beds and Window-Curtains ; 
clean Goose Feather Beds . . . Chimney 
Glasses . . . Buroes; beautiful Walnut-Tree 
and Mahogany Chairs, with carv’d Frames, 
and claw and ball Feet . . . a good Harpsi- 
chord and spinnet . . . a Turkish Bow and 
Arrows in a rich embroider’d Velvet Quiver 

. exceeding good Turky and Musketa 
Carpets, Tapestry,” etc. T 

This Budi Head is evidently identical with 
the Bull Head and Three Tuns Vavern which 
is described as “facing Bow Church,’’t and 
the latitude allowed and understood in such 
descriptions is seen in the fact of this Au// 
Head and Three Tuns being described in 
one instance as “opposite Love-Lane in 
Wood Street,”§ and in another as “over 
against St. Alban’s Church in Wood Street.” !! 
Here were on view, previous to sale by 
auction at Garraway’s, a curious variety of 
textile fabrics, ‘‘the entire Stock in Trade of 
Mr. Phineas Evans, late of Ludgate Street, 
Man’s Mercer ... Rattinets, Effigeens, 
Shalloons, Padua, Serges, Durogs, Sagathies, 
Baragons, German Serges, Cloth and Corded 
Druggets, Duffils, Serge denims, double and 
single Allapeens . . . Hair Camblets, Silk 
Grograms, Hairbines, Shagreens, Serge du- 
soys, rich Tabbies, Paduasoys, Genoa Vel- 
vets, Hair Shags.’’ 4] 

This Bull Head in Wood Street was de- 
stroyed in the Great Fire, but is probably 
* London Gazette, September 15, 1687. 

t+ Daily Advertiser, June 29, 1742. 

t Jbid., March 26 and July 17. 

§ Lbid., July 14. || Zdid., April 8. 
"| Léid , March 26. 





identical, so far as the sign is concerned, if 
not as to the exact site, with the present Bu// 
Head Tavern, at No. 94, Wood Street, the 
Three Tuns part of the sign having been 
dropped. It could hardly have been the 
modern Bull Head, in Bread Street (No. 3), 
at which the Royal Society met, and which 
was visited on one occasion by General Monk, 
for the Bull Head Tavern is generally de- 
scribed, as we have seen, as “facing Bow 
Church,” and in other ways that dissociate 
it from that (Bread Street) locality. The 
frequent allusions to, and descriptions of, the 
Bull Head in Cheapside as “facing Bow 
Church,” “opposite Love-Lane in Wood 
Street,” and “over against St. Alban’s 
Church,” render it probable that this was 
the more famous tavern with its ‘Great 
Room,” and not, as Mr. Wheatley thinks, 
that in Bread Street, which in 1742 was 
nothing more than an alehouse, as appears 
from the following, where Breath Street must 
of necessity be a misprint for Bread Street : 
“All Persons that have any Demands on 
Thomas Kirkman junior, at the Bul/ Head 
Alehouse in Breath Street, lately deceas’d 
. . . are desired to bring them to Thomas 
Kirkman, in Aldermanbury, by the 3oth in- 
stant,”’ etc.* 

Wood Street still forms part of the great 
area of the City devoted to the textile trades 
in general, while the trade of the Goldsmiths 
has an echo in the following announcement 
to ‘‘all Persons dealing in Gold or Silver ” : 


- her pad by a new Invention, which admits 

of no Mistakes, Assays of Gold at One 
Shilling and Silver at Six Pence each, are 
made every Hour, from Six in the Morning 
to Six at Night, every Working Day, except 
between Twelve and Two, at the Bu/l’s Head 
and Three Tuns over against St. Alban’s 
Church in Wood Street. 

“Six Grains of either sort beinga Sufficiency, 
’tis hoped no Person will take amiss their 
being desir’d to send the Money with the 
Assays.” T 


Before the Great Fire, when the Restoration 
was about taking effect, General Monk, on 
February 12, 1660, according to Whitelocke, 
marshalled his forces in Finsbury, dined 


* Daily Advertiser, July 15. 
¢ Zbid., April 8. 

















with the Lord Mayor, and, having had 
conference with him and the Court of Alder- 
men, retired to the Bull Head in Cheapside, 
and quartered at the Glass-house in Broad 
Street. Multitudes of people followed, con- 
gratulating his coming into the City, making 
loud shouts, bonfires, and ringing of bells.* 

The Royal Society in its infancy was nursed 
at the Bu// Head in Cheapside. ‘‘ When he 
(Wilkins, Bishop of Chester) came to 
London, they (the Royal Society) met at 
ye Bull Head taverne in Cheapside, e.g., 
1658, 1659, and after till it grew too big for 
aclubbe, and so they came to Gresham 
College parlour.”t 

John Wilkins, subsequently Bishop of 
Chester, began at Oxford, in 1649, an experi- 
mental philosophical club, that was held 
weekly, and was the original of the Royal 
Society. Aubrey relates that “when Wilkins 
came to London they met at the Bu// Head 
tavern in Cheapside, from 1658, and after, till 
it grew too big for aclubbe, and so they came 
to Gresham Colledge parlour,” t where ‘‘ we 
barred all discourse of divinity, of state affairs, 
and of news, other than what concerned 
our business of philosophy. These meet- 
ings we removed soon after to the Bul/ 
Head in Cheapside.” § 

The site of the Aul’s Head in Vere 
Street, Clare Market, No. 40 in that street, 
is occupied by what was until lately the 
“Board” School. Sir Richard Steele fre- 
quented the Au//’s Head Tavern in Clare 
Market, probably that in Vere Street, which 
is said to have collapsed in 1875 or 1876 
from sheer old age.|| Possibly Steele’s death 
in 1729, and that of others who, like the 
celebrated Dr. Radcliffe, frequented this 
tavern—it was also the rendezvous of the 
Artists’ Club, of which Hogarth was a 
member—led to the waning of its popularity 
as a social resort among its more distin- 
guished patrons. It may, in fact, be said to 
be an indication of its declining fortunes, 


* See Burn’s Beaufoy Tokens, Nos. 312, 313. 

¢ Aubrey’s Zives, iii. 583. 

t Letters, vol. ii., p. 583, quoted in Burn’s Beaufoy 
Tokens. Two tokens of this tavern, numbered 312 
and 313, are in this collection. 

§ Wallis’s Defence of the Royal Society, 1678, 
p. 8, quoted by Peter Cunningham in his London. 

|| Leterary Landmarks of London, by L. Hutton, 
1900, p. 290. 
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when the harpist ‘“‘ratted,” as he did in 
1742: 
“ To all Lovers of Musick. 

M R. JONES is now remov’d from the 

Widow Evans’s, the Au//-Head in Vere- 
Street, Clare Market, to Mr. Thomas Each’s, 
the Sign of the Zrumpet in Sheer-Lane,* 
near Temple Bar ; where he will be ready, at 
Five every Evening, to entertain Gentlemen 
on the Harp, and on the Violin, in the same 
Manner as he usually did when in Hercules- 
Pillars- Alley, Fleet Street: And on Monday 
next will open the Entertainment with a new 
Piece of Musick, of his own Composition, 
for the Harp. At which Place there is a 
very commodious Room, where Gentlemen 
may be accommodated with the best Liquors 
of all sorts, and with suitable Attendants.” f 


At the Clare Market Bulls Head the 
‘Shepherd and his Flock” Club used to 
meet.{ I do not know how the name of 
this club originated, but there is still a 
Shepherd and Flock Tavern, an old City 
alehouse, at the north-east corner of Great 
Swan Alley, Moorgate Street, which was 
pulled down in 1891, but, I think, rebuilt 
during the formation of the new Copthall 
Avenue about that time. It seems possible 
that a convivial club which used to meet 
here migrated farther westward to the Bull's 
Head, Clare Market, when that neighbour- 
hood was more of a residential part, and 
that they retained the name of their old 
resort for what had grown to the dimensions 
of a respectable club. 

The Bull’s Head, No. 16, Aylesbury 
Street, Clerkenwell, before it was turned 
into an alehouse, had been a stable, which 
Thomas Britton, better known as “the 
musical small-coal man,’ converted into a 
house, in the concert-room of which, situated 
over the ground-floor, which was a repository 
for small coal, he once gave a concert, 
attended by many persons of the first con- 
sequence, Handel and Pepusch both per- 
forming at it, although the room, very long 
and narrow, had a ceiling so low that a tall 

* It may be noted that this Zrumpet was a 
resort of both Addison and Steele, although it was 
known then as the Cat and Fiddle. Still later it was 
known as the Duke of York (Hutton’s Landmarks), 


t Datly Advertiser, July 2, 1742. 
+ Diprose’s St. Clement Danes. 
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man could but just stand upright in it. 
Britton himself played on the viol-da-gamba 
with the skill of an artist, and held his 
celebrated musical meetings, at which the 
leading musicians of the day assembled, for 
a period of six-and-thirty years (1678-1714). 

The death of this plain, simple, honest 
old man in his sixtieth year was occasioned 
by a silly joke. A ventriloquist, being in- 
troduced at the club of which he was a 
member, in a seemingly supernatural voice 
announced his immediate dissolution, com- 
manding him to fall on his knees and repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer. This the poor old man 
immediately did, but was so terrified that, 
though the trick was explained to him, he 
took at once to his bed, and died in a few 
days. His collection of music sold for 
Z£100.* The Bull's Head at the corner of 
Jerusalem Passage is, I think, still standing. 

No trace of the Bull’s Head Tavern in 
Old Spring Garden, Charing Cross, is left. 
During the writing and publishing of Joannis 
Philippi Angli Defensio, etc., John Milton 
lodged at one Thompson’s, next door to the 
Bull Head Tavern at Charing Cross, opening 
into Spring Garden,+ and Colley Cibber, 
whilst living in Old Spring Garden, Charing 
Cross, advertised as follows : 

“In or near the old Play-house in Drury 
Lane, on Monday last the roth of January, a 
watch was dropp’d having a Tortoiseshell 
Case inlaid with silver, a silver chain, and 
a gold seal ring, the arms, a cross wavy and 
chequer. Whoever brings it to Mr. Cibber, 
at his house near the Bul/-Head in Old 
Spring Garden, shall have three guineas 
reward.” { 

He lived here from 1711 until 1714.§ 
In Taylor’s Zaverns, 1636, a Bull or Buffte’s 
Head is mentioned at Charing Cross. 

The Bull Head Tavern, Southwark, is 
mentioned by Edward Alleyn, founder of 
Dulwich College, as one of the places he 
resorted to with friends or on business with 
other persons. In 1667 Richard Roberts 

* See Biographical Dictionary of Music ; Hawkins’s 
History of Music; Wheatley’s London; and Walpole’s 


Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wornum, vol. ii., p. 236. 
t+ See Phillips’s Zzfe of Milton, 12mo., 1694, 


P- 33. 

{ Daily Courant, January 20, 1703 (probably a 
misprint in Wheatley’s London for 1713). 

§ L. Hutton’s Literary Landmarks, 1889, p. 52. 


issued a token of this tavern. The news- 
papers in June, 1756, announced “To be 
lett, being lately repair’d, in the Borough, 
Southwark, near the hospital, a large house, 
late the Bull Head, either as a tavern or 
otherwise, having large vaults anda great deal 
of warehouse room.’’* 

A “Very good Coach, fit for Town and 
Country, and a very good Italian Chair,” are 
advertised for sale from the Bu// Head in 
Long Ditch, Westminster ;t and a “ Very 
handsome crane-neck’d Chariot, carved and 
gilt, lin’d with crimson Velvet, with a Pair of 
good Harness,” from the Bu//’s Head in Dean 
Street, Soho.t 

Other Bulls Heads were at Smithfield 
Bars, formerly indicated by a wooden barrier, 
as at Holborn Bars, and marking the City 
limits on the north side of Smithfield to 
Cow Cross ;§ at Westminster; in Thames 
Street ; Cow Lane;|| and Bull Head Court, 
Newgate Street. 

The Bulls Head and Star was the sign of 
Richard Kilbey, in Monmouth Street, who 
advertises for a runaway apprentice in “a 
yellowish Colour Camblet Coat, with a dark 
napp’d Surtout Coat over it.” 

The Bull and Butcher—tThis was the 
original sign of the Spil/ler’s Head in the 
butchers’ quarter of Clare Market. See 
the Creed Collection of Tavern Signs in 
the British Museum Library. Cf the 
Spiller’s Head. 

The Bull and Garter was one of the 
notorious marriage-shops in the purlieus of 
the Fleet Prison. 


s ; oe on Sunday last, between Ten and 
Eleven at Night, a new-fashion’d bellied 

Silver Pint Pot, wrote round the Belly Rodert 
Pinkiss, at the Bull and Garter, Fleet Ditch, 
with RP in a Cypher in the Front. Who- 
ever brings the same to Mr, Pinkiss, as 
above, shall have a Guinea Reward, and 
no Questions ask’d; if offer’d to pawn, pray 
stop it, and you shall have the same 
Reward.”’** 

* See Burn’s Beaufoy Tokens, No. 1053. 

¢ Daily Advertiser, June 1, 1742. 

¢ Zbid., December 23, 1741. 

§ Beaufoy Tokens, No. 1023; the Vade-Mecum for 
Maltworms ; and Daily Advertiser, April 30, 1742. 

|| Beaufoy Tokens, Nos. 371, 702, and 1137. 

‘| Daily Advertiser, June 17, 1742. 

** Ibid., April 6, 1742. 




















Anne Oswin, living at the Bud/ and Garter 
at Fleet Ditch, desires to recommend a 
““specifick Powder which did me more 
Good than all other Prescriptions and 
Medicines which I had from very eminent 
Physicians for the Stone and Gravel of many 
years standing.”* 

The Bull and Gate.—See the Gentleman's 
Magazine, November, 1906, pp. 543-547; 
‘¢ An Old London Inn and Tennis Court.”’ 

The Sull and Looking Glass, on Cornhill. 
—A sign mentioned in 1712. 

The Bull and Mouth, St. Martin’s le- 
Grand, Aldersgate.—See the Genéleman’s 
Magazine, September, 1906, pp. 317-319. 
The old sign, of sandstone, is preserved in 
the Guildhall Museum. It is a large tablet 
surmounted by a bust of King Edward VI., 
below which are the arms of Christ’s 
Hospital. In the centre is a huge grotesque 
face with open mouth, within which is a bull; 
beneath are festoons of grapes and flowers. 
At the base is a tablet inscribed: MILO 
THE CRETONIAN AN OX SLEW WITH HIS FIST 
AND ATE IT UP AT ONE MEAL YE GODS WHAT 
A GLORIOUS TWIST. It is, however, but a 
nineteenth-century interpretation of the sign, 
17 feet 6 inches in height, and 8 feet 9 inches 
in width. See also Home Counties Magazine 
for 1901, pp. 165, 330. 

The Bull and Mouth, Endell Street, 
Aldersgate.—This sign, preserved in the 
Guildhall Museum, is a large wood and 
plaster figure representing a finely-executed 
bull, with a large grotesque mouth below. It 
is 4 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 3 inches. 

The Bull and Still was a sign near 
St. George’s Church, Southwark. + 

The Bunch of Grapes was in 1717 the 
sign of Jeremiah Pain and his toyshop in 
Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill. 

The Bunch of Grapes, still very common, 
but in signboard days more often than not 
associated with some other object, was the 
sign of a wine-cooper in Mark Lane, Fen- 
church Street, in 1742.{ Other instances 


of this sign occur on tokens issued in South- 


wark, Rosemary Lane, Rederife (Rotherhithe), 
and in Wapping.§ 

* London Evening Fost, June 17, 1732. 

+ Vide “Tavern Tobacco Paper” in the Banks 
Collection of Book-Plates (British Museur). 

t Daily Advertiser, February 18, 1742. 

§ Beaufoy T7okens, Nos. 651, 948, 963, and 1253. 
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The Bush (é.e., the Ivy Bush).—‘ It may 
beh, to quicken his invention hee is gone 
into this Ivy-bushe, a notable neast for a 
grape owle.” Concerning this sign see the 
Introduction, ‘‘ Mother Bombie,” by John 
Lilly, 1594, Act II., scene 2. 

The Butchers’ Arms was a common sign 
as such, but the Bull’s Head, from these 
arms of the Company of Butchers, is, as we 
have seen, also common. 

The Butchers’ Arms occur on at least five 
London tokens, in Goswell Street, in High 
Holborn, in Horse Downe (? Horsleydown, 
Southwark) Lane, in Leadenhall, and at 
London Stone.* 


“To be LETT 
To Butchers’ Arms in Cow-Cross, an old- 
accustom’d Publick House. Enquire of 
Mr. Thomas Bragg, at the Turk’s Head, 
near the said House.’’+ 


There were two other signs of the Butchers’ 
Arms—one on Saffron Hill,t and the other 
in “ Spittlefields ”” Market. § 

The Butt and Still was the sign in 1667 of 
William Jarrett, in Fetter Lane. || 


(Zo be continued.) 


aw 


Che Restored Boundary 
Stones of Taltham forest. 


By F. W. AnD H. CAMPION. 
~~ 


WAIN the issue of the Antiguary for 
| May, 1908, we gave an illustrated 
yy) account of the then neglected and 
" almost forgotten series of stones 
which formerly marked the eastern boundary 
of old Waltham Forest, in Essex. We 
suggested that these interesting memorials 
should be restored and placed under suitable 
guardianship, and we are glad to be able to 
state that, through the joint action of the 
Essex County Council and the Essex Field 


* Beaufoy Tokens, Nos. 542, 611, 627, 713, and 





747- 
1 Daily Advertiser, February 9, 1742. 
t Jbid., January 26. § Lbid., March 25. 
|| Beaufoy Tokens, No. 462. 
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Club, a complete and satisfactory restoration 

of all the stones has now been carried out. 
Richard’s Stone, the Park Corner Stone, 

and the Warren Stone, all which had been 





HAVERING STONE. 


overthrown, have been re-erected in a per- 
manent manner. The Havering Stone has 
been brought into the light of day, and, with 
its present embellishments, makes a pictur- 
esque object on the highroad between Chad- 
well Heath and Romford. The inscription 
is wellnigh effaced, but it was evidently of 
considerable length. Only a detached word 
or figure can be read with certainty here and 
there, such as “Sept.,” and “17,” no doubt 
the seventeenth year of King Charles I. 
(1642), together forming a date made familiar 
by repetition upon all the other stones, but 
expressed in a different way. 

The Forest Bounds Stone —or rather 
Stones, for there are two of them — has 
been dug out from the mound of earth which 
had concealed it for a good many years. 
The taller stone is inscribed : 

[FJorRE[sT] 
Bound 
Stone 
Sept: 8 
1642 

The lettering on the shorter stone is of a 
much ruder description, and should no doubt 
be referred to an earlier date. It is partly 
illegible, but we decipher what remains of it 


in this way: (ra]e [F] 
o[ RR ]t[s] 
tT [BJo[u] 


NDS 


Mark’s Stone and its duplicate have been 
removed from the hedge-bank in which they 
were deeply embedded, and have been set 
up afresh upon the level surface afforded by 
the adjoining field. 

In our previous article we stated that the 
most careful research had failed to discover 
the Collier Row Stone, which formerly stood 
between the Warren Stone on the south and 
the Park Corner Stone on the north. It 
now appears that Mr. F. Green, of Hainault 
Lodge, Chigwell Row, dug up in his grounds, 
and erected on Hog Hill, a stone which 
there is some reason to believe may be the 
lost Collier Row Stone. We have carefully 
examined the almost illegible inscription, and 
helieve that we can make out the words 
“Collier Row’’ near the head of the stone. 
The manner in which the inscription has been 
cut agrees very well with what is seen upon 
the other stones in the series, but the chief 
difficulty in recognizing in this object the 
missing Collier Row Stone is the great length 
of the inscription which it evidently bore. 
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FOREST BOUNDS STONES. 


Nevertheless, it is plain that the Havering 
Stone, concerning which no doubt of this 
kind has arisen, carried an inscription of 
unusual length. The original site of the 
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Collier Row Stone is now indicated by a 
‘«dummy.” 
The Navestock Stone has been raised well 





SITE OF THE COLLIER ROW STONE, 


above the level of the Bourne Brook, and is 
no longer exposed to the wash of the water. 

Each of the restored stones is accompanied 
by a metal plate, stating the identity and 
purpose of the stone, and recording its re- 
erection in 1909. 
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In August was issued the Blue- 
book which gives the report 
of the Director and Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum 
for 1g10. The number of visits 
by readers to the reading-rooms 
was 219,274—an increase of 
1,30c on the previous year, 
and the third highest in the 
records of the Museum. In 
the newspaper-room the number of readers 
was 19,200—~a decrease of nearly 2,o00o—and 
the daily average of volumes of newspapers 
consulted was 216. The visits of students 





to other departments of the Museum 
amounted to 36,434, showing a decrease of 
about 500. Visits to the Sculpture Galleries 
showed a large increase, while visits to the 
Departments of Manuscripts and Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts showed con- 
siderable decreases, and those to the Depart- 
ment of Prints and Drawings were identical 
with the figure for the previous year. 

* x» &* 
In the Department of Printed Books the 
principal purchases have been in the category 
of Incunabula, in order that the Catalogue 
of Early Printed Books, now in course of 
preparation, may be as complete as possible. 
Fifty-nine books printed in the fifteenth 
century and eighty-five English books printed 
before 1640 have been acquired during the 
year. Among the latter were eighteen Year 
Books of the reign of Edward 1V.; among 
the former a copy of the valuable Zinna 
Psalter, printed at the expense of the 
Emperors Frederick III. and Maximilian I. 
in 1495. Of later books may be mentioned 
the only work of John Milton which was not 
hitherto in the Library, and a complete set of 
the bulletins of the Revolutionary Tribunal 
at Paris for 1793 and 1794. 

&* »* »* 
The Department of Oriental Printed Books 
and Manuscripts received a valuable collec- 
tion of Coptic papyri (including considerable 
portions of the Gospel of St. John) by gift 
from Mr. Martyn Kennard. ‘The principal 
purchase was a very fine manuscript of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, with the Aramaic and 
Arabic versions in parallel columns, written 
about the year 1200. 

& Sad »* 
The Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities owes its most important accession 
to private generosity. ‘This was a very fine 
papyrus roll, 122 feet in length, containing 
the Book of the Dead in hieratic characters, 
written about 980 B.c, and illustrated with 
pen-and-ink drawings of great delicacy and 
spirit. This fine volume, which contains 
several new texts and is of considerable 
interest for the history of Egyptian religion, 
was presented by Mrs. Greenfield. The 
Department of British and Medizval 
Antiquities and Ethnography has benetited, 
as usual, by the generosity of a large number 
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of private donors, in some cases through the 
agency of the National Art-Collections Fund. 

&* &* & 
The Atheneum of September 2 remarked 
that one of the most important rarities in 
the portion of the Hoe Library to be dis- 
persed this autumn will be a copy of the 
1504 edition of the letters of Americus 
Vespuccius. Only four, or at most five, 
examples of this edition have been recorded, 
and all traces of two of them have been lost. 
The copy in the Grenville Library at the 
British Museum is believed to have come 
from the Heber Library, but this is uncertain. 
Mr. Hoe’s example was in Dr. Court’s 
library, and passed through the hands of the 
late Mr. Quaritch and Charles Kalbfleisch of 
New York into the American collection. 

&* * 5 ad 
On September 6, in the course of the annual 
meetings of the Library Association at Perth, 
Mr. H. R. Tedder, secretary and librarian 
of the Atheneum Club, read a paper on 
“The Projected Bibliography of National 
History,” which is about to be taken in hand 
in real earnest. An Anglo-American Com- 
mittee, consisting of Dr. G. W. Prothero, 
Professor Firth, Dr. A. W. Ward, Mr. 
Hubert Hall, and Mr. H. R. Tedder, for 
the United Kingdom, and Professors E. P. 
Cheyney, A. L. Cross, R. B. Merriman, 
E. C. Richardson, and Williston Walker, for 
the United States, is now at work on the 
subject, and a practical scheme has been 
elaborated. 

* 5 a &* 
Mr. Tedder explained, as reported in the 
Times, that “the Luibliography of British 
History since 1485 would include England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
Colonies and Dependencies of Great Britain, 
past and present. To the titles of works 
given, which would be taken from the books 
themselves, brief indications of scope and 
contents (where necessary), with short biblio- 
graphical and critical notes, would be added. 
A special feature would be the inclusion 
of notices of manuscript and unprinted 
materials.” 

&* &* * 
After detailing the sections in which the 
entries would be classified in chronological 
order, Mr. Tedder said that it was expected 
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that the work would eventually extend to 
three volumes. The first volume would 
contain (a) a general introduction and other 
works not coming distinctly under one of 
the sections mentioned, and not belong- 
ing exclusively to a particular period; and 
(4) a select list of authorities for the whole 
period (1485-1910) arranged in sections. 
The second volume would contain (a) a 
list of special authorities for the period 
1485-1603; and (4) a similar list for the 
period 1603-1714. The third volume would 
contain similar lists (a) for the period 
1714-1815; and (6) for the period 1815-1910. 
It was intended to begin by publishing the 
first and second volumes. The execution of | 
the work had been divided between scholars 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The Tudor 
Period would be undertaken by the American 
Committee, while the Stuart Period would 
be dealt with by the English Committee, 
who had received promises of help from 
Professor Firth, Sir F. Pollock, the Rev. 
William Hunt, Dr. A. W. Ward, Colonel 
E. M. Lloyd, Mr. H. E. Malden, Arch- 
deacon Cunningham, and Mr. Tedder. Dr. 
Prothero had undertaken the duties of 
general editor. Considerable financial assist- 
ance will be needed to carry out this great 
scheme. 
&* * * 

Messrs. Barnicott and Pearce of Taunton 
are publishing shortly by subscription Wife/a’s 
Combe, a history of the parish of Wivelis- 
combe, by Prebendary Hancock, for which 
extensive materials have been secured at the 
Record Office and elsewhere. The same 
firm have also in preparation for subscribers 
The History of the Forest of Exmoor, by 
Mr. Edward T. MacDermot. Research has 
revealed a number of unprinted records, 
especially of the seventeenth century. Those 
used by the late Mr. E. J. Rawle in his 
Annals of the Forest do not extend much 
beyond the fourteenth century. 


* »* * 
Vol. i. of A Full Description of the Excava- 
tions at the Glastonbury Lake Village, Somer- 
set, 1892-1907, by Messrs, Arthur Bulleid 
and H. St. George Gray, with an introductory 
chapter by Dr. Robert Munro, will be pub- 
lished by the Glastonbury Antiquarian Society 


early in the autumn. The price will be in- 
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creased after publication. Its issue has been 
expected for some months, but more illustra- 
tions are being given than was originally 
intended, and the letterpress has also been 
increased. 
»* »* &* 
The Historical Manuscripts Commission has 
issued another report on the manuscripts of 
the Earl of Denbigh, preserved at Newnham 
Paddox, Warwick. In an introduction it is 
stated that since the first report on Lord 
Denbigh’s manuscripts appeared many more 
papers have been brought to light. There 
is a long series of letters from the Marquise 
de Villete, Lord Bolingbroke’s second wife, 
to Lady Denbigh, which is especially inter- 
esting ; and letters from her cousin, J. de 
Pesters, and others, contain much society 
gossip and many remarks on the politics of 
the day. The earliest document in the col- 
lection is a letter from the Sir William Feild- 
ing of Henry VIII.’s time, grandson of that 
other Sir William who fell at Tewkesbury. 
It must have been penned in 1536, as it 
relates to the claims of one Master Coope 
(evidently the Anthony Coope, or Cope, who 
was persona grata with Thomas Cromwell) to 
certain lands, and refers to the grant of the 
Lordship of Brooke in Rutlandshire by the 
King. 
om ~ & 

One of the most interesting things in the 
report is a curious story of financial em- 
barrassment of a Deputy Ambassador. Sir 
Gilbert Talbot was in charge at Venice while 
Lord Feilding, the Ambassador, came over 
to England in search of a rich wife. The 
review of the manuscripts continues: “ Lord 
Feilding’s deputy often found himself put to 
it to smooth over the various difficulties 
which arose both in regard to public matters 
and his chief's own affairs. There were 
heavy household expenses, which he could 
not defray, and people clamoured for pay- 
ment which he could not make. He had to 
soothe the authorities in regard to the arrest 
of the Venetian Ambassador’s Chaplain in 
London, and again when an English official 
took upon himself to break open the Am- 
bassador’s letters.” The last of Talbot’s 
letters was written in January, 1642-43, by 
which time he was at his wits’ end. The 
‘family’ was unclad and penniless, they 


were ordered to leave the Ambassador’s 
house, and Talbot neither knew how to pay 
the rent of it nor where to find credit for 
another. As “a last shift” he had pawned 
Feilding’s pictures and diamond chain, and 
for his own part declared he should have to 
quit the service and betake himself “ to some 
army for four shillings a week.” Seeing that 
Lord Feilding had upwards of thirteen 
thousand pounds owing to him from the 
King, it is not to be wondered at that his 
official payments had fallen into arrear. But 
by this time the state of the King’s affairs 
made it impossible for him to pay anything, 
and in consequence Lord Feilding’s pictures, 
jewels, and plate remained in pawn until 
after the Restoration, when he petitioned 
Charles II. to redeem them out of his 
arrears, offering the pictures to His Majesty 
as a gift which he hoped would noways 
disgrace the royal galleries. The result of 
his petition does not appear. 
»* »* & 
Mr. Robert Scott has arranged with the 
Rev. W. C. Piercy to act as general editor 
of a new “Library of Historic Theology.” 
Publication will begin this autumn with 
The Churches in Britain before A.D. 1000, 
by Dr. Alfred Plummer. Among the other 
volumes promised is Biblical Archeology, by 
Professor Naville. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 


SF 


Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading. ] 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


IN the Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland (vol. xli., part ii.), Mr. Westropp returns to 
the subject of the extraordinarily numerous forts of 
Co. Clare, and discusses “ Cahermurphy Castle and its 
Earthworks, with certain Forts near Milltown-Malbay, 
Co. Clare,” with many illustrations. Two other 
papers, both illustrated, dealing with kindred topics 
are “ Rathgall, Co. Wicklow,” a fine, little-known 
stone-built fort, by Mr. G. H. Orpen; and “The 
Crogans and some Connacht Raths,” in which 
Mr. H. T. Knox breaks a lance with Mrs. Armitage 


and Mr. Orpen over the “ Norman Mote” question. 
Mr. H. S. Crawford discusses some ‘ Early Slabs at 
Lemanaghan, King’s County”; Mr. E. M. F. G. 
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Boyle describes and gives much interesting detail from 
** Records of the Town of Limavady, 1609-1804”; 
and Mr. J. Coffey describes a ‘‘ Prehistoric Grave at 
Seskilgreen.” From a note in the “ Miscellanea” we 
are glad to learn that a well-organized effort is to be 
made during the next three or four years to collect 
and record what still remains of the folk-lore of 
Ireland. The plans outlined are sound, and given 
careful and judicious collectors the results should be 
valuable. In Ireland, as elsewhere, it is a case of 
now or never. 


~6 2 2% 


We are glad to receive vol. ii., No. 1 of the Journal of 
the North Munster Archzological Society, the vigorous 
organization which has succeeded the Limerick Field 
Club. The principal contents are papers on “ Cenn 
Abrat, or Cenn Febrat,’ a mountain boundary of 
an ancient territory, identified by Mr. P. J. Lynch 
with Slieve Riach, a few miles south of Knocklong ; 
‘“‘The Treatise on the Dal-glais in Leabhar ui 
Maini,” part ii, by Mr. R. W. Twigge; ‘‘ Place- 
Names in the North-East of Co. Limerick,” part ii., 
by Canon Lynch ; and the second part of “ Carriga- 
holt (Co. Clare) and its Neighbourhood,” by Mr. T. J. 
Westropp. Among the ‘‘ Miscellanea” we note the 
‘‘Will of a Limerick Printer of the Eighteenth 
Century.” 





SA AAAAAAAAAALAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


On Monday, August 28, the members of the Cam- 
BRIAN ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION assembled at 
Abergele for the annual meeting of the Association. 
Dr. W. Boyd Dawkins, of Manchester, was the presi- 
dent of the meetings, and the organization work was 
in the hands of Canon Trevor Owen, of Bodelwyddan, 
the secretary. Mr. Willoughby Gardner, of Deganwy, 
opened the programme of the week with a lantern 
lecture on Monday night on the British Camp on 
Pen-y-Corddyn, near Abergele. Tuesday’s arrange- 
ments included visits to Dyserth Castle, Siamber 
Wen, Rhuddlan Castle, Rhyd-y-Foel, Pen-y-Corddyn, 
Castell Cawr, and other places. In the evening 
Dr. Boyd Dawkins gave his presidential address on 
“Some Points in the Prehistory of Wales.” He 
said that at the time when the Neolithic aborigines 
first found their way so far west in the British Islands 
the whole land was covered with forest, the lower 
portions of the valleys were filled with morasses, and 
the only tracks were those of the wild animals. The 
land was some 60 feet above its present level, and the 
coast-line included the area of Anglesea. The Neo- 
lithic farmers and herdsmen were a small, oval-headed 
people, well formed, and had heen clearly proved to 
be identical with the Iberian peoples of history. 
They were represented to-day by the small, dark 
element in the Welsh population. The next elements 
in the Welsh population were the taller, broad-headed 
people who lived in Wales in the Bronze Age. Their 
civilization was derived from the Continent, and they 
were identified with the earlier divisicn of the Ceitic 
peoples, the Goidels, termed by Rhys the Q Celts. 
* In the prehistoric Iron Age a new civilization made 
its appearance. That, too, was probably introduced 


by invading tribes from the Continent, and these 
belonged to the Brythons, or P Celts, of Rhys. 
These represented the third element, and no new 
traceable element was added by the Roman occupa- 
tion. On Wednesday the Association visited Bettws- 
y-Coed, the Levilinus Stone at Pentrefoelas which 
marks the burial-place of Llewelyn ap Gruffydd, and 
Plas Iolyn, the residence of a certain Dr. Price, who 
represented Merionethshire in the reign of Mary and 
the first and second Parliaments of Elizabeth. The 
programme for Thursday comprised visits to Conway, 
Llandudno, Llanrhos, and Bodysgallen. Colonel H. 
Lloyd Mostyn entertained the members to tea at 
Bocysgallen Hall. On the return to Abergele a 
general meeting of the Association was held. Friday 
was spent at Llanfairfechan and Penmaenmawr and in 
visiting the interesting archzeological remains found in 
the high land near these places. At Penmaenmawr 
mountain quarrying operations have already destroyed 
hundreds of yards of the massive walling of one oi the 
finest prehistoric fortresses in Britain. Professor 
Boyd Dawkins placed the fortress at the same period 
as the fortified village Treceiri, probably later than 
the Stone Age. There are 170 hut circles within the 
walls of the fortress, which was defended on three 
sides by steep precipices falling a sheer 1,600 feet to 
the sea. The only means of attack was on the land 
side, but the road leading up twisted and turned in 
such an unexpected manner that 100 men could have 
held the fortress against a multitude. Blasting by the 
quarry company will soon destroy the whole fortress, 
attempts to save it by the Cambrian archzologists and 
the Ancient Monuments Commission having failed. 
The last day of the meeting, Saturday, September 2, 
was devoted to an inspection of Abergele Church and 
an excursion to Parc-y-Meirch, Dinorben, Vardre, 
and Round Tower. 
“« eo 

The excursion of the East HERTS ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY on August 31 began with a visit to Ashwell 
Church, the fabric of which was completed in the 
fourteenth century, except the porches, which are of 
the fifteenth century. It has a finely conceived west 
tower with ground-story designed to be ceiled with 
stone rib-groining. On the tower-wall are graffiti 
commemorating the Black Death and the great 
tempest on St. Maur’s day, Englished thus : 


‘1350! wretched, wild, distracted 1350 ! 
The dregs of the mob alone survive to tell the 
tale. 
And in the end with a tempest, 
Maurus this year thunders mightily in all the 
world 1361.” 


Another graffito represents old St. Paul’s. Mr. 
Walter Millard described the architectural history of 
the fabric, illustrated by a plan. The party next 
proceeded to Arbury Banks, known also as Har- 
borough Banks, and traditionally supposed to be the 
Roman Station— Magiovinium. There is an en- 
trenched camp consisting of the remains of a rampart 
and fosse, partly enclosing an area of some 124 acres. 
The defences were formerly double on the north-west 
and south-east, but are now reduced to a single bank, 
5 to 9 feet high and 8 to 16 feet broad ; this is best 
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seen on the south-east and south, where it forms a 
bank 5 to 6 feet high and 14 to 27 feet broad. There 
were formerly entrances on the north-north-west and 
south-south-east. Mr. Angel had granted permission 
to view the camp, and Mr. G. Aylott briefly described 
its purpose. In the afternoon Bygrave Church was 
visited. It is chiefly Perpendicular. The chief features 
of interest are the font, with emblems of the Passion, 
the Perpendicular Screen with Royal Arms, the rood- 
stairs perfect to the upper door, a low side-window, 
and the founder’s tomb and coffin removed therefrom. 
Mr. E. E. Squires read a paper on the church. The 
party proceeded to Bygrave Manor-house, on the site 
of a grange belonging to Robert de Limesi, Bishop of 
Chester. Moats, of which extensive remains are visible, 
were constructed in 1386 by Sir John Thornbury, who 
was also licensed to fortify his house against marauders. 
The present house is modern, but a sixteenth-century 
dove-house remains. Mr. and Mrs. C. E. E. Cooke 
kindly offered members tea on the lawn, after which 
the early site was visited and described by Mr. H. C. 
Andrews. Brief reference was made by the Hon. 
Secretary to the tradition of the ‘‘ Headless Pedlar 
of Bygrave.” 


The NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES met 
on August 30, Professor Haverfield presiding. Mr. 
Gerald Simpson submitted photographs of excava- 
tions carried out at Birdoswold. The work, he said, 
was commenced about three weeks ago. The remains 
found were not so considerable as at Poltross Burn 
Mile Castle, near Gilsland, but there were some very 
interesting remains of the north wall and north gate- 
way in the public roadway. Permission was obtained 
to carry on the excavations in the public road, and 
the north end of the Mile Castle was excavated. The 
excavations in the roadway had to be filled in imme- 
diately, but the larger portion of the work was in 
a field, and was being followed up. Nothing really 
conclusive had yet been found, but through this work 
it was hoped to settle the question as to who was the 
builder of the Roman wall. 

The Chairman referred to the newly found tomb- 
stone at Corbridge. The inscription ‘‘rates,” he 
suggested, was the remains of ‘‘Barates.” It re- 
corded the death of a man who came from Palmyra 
on the extreme east of the Roman Empire. He was 
a standard-bearer of some unit in the Roman army, 
who died at Corstopitum at the age of 68. At South 
Shields there was an elaborate tombstone to the wife 
of a man named Barates, and he was inclined to think 
that tombstone which they found at Corbridge was 
that of the man whose wife’s tombstone was found 
at South Shields. This year they had been engaged 
in digging to the west of the site at Corbridge, and 
seemed to have got somewhere near the cemetery. 
He had that morning found a piece of glass scratched 
with a figure of a fish uponit. Five antiquaries out of 
six would regard the fish as a symbol of Christianity. 
He personally doubted this, but most people would 
be of a different opinion. 

A note on “ Wycliffe-on-Tees Church,” by the 
Rev. J. F. Hodgson, Vicar of Witton-le-Wear, and a 
paper on ‘‘Some Neolithic Flint Implements from 
Weardale,” by Mr. W. M. Egglestone, of Stanhope, 
were read. 

VOL. VII. 


An afternoon meeting of the same Society was held 
at Corbridge on September 6. The interest of the 
day was enhanced by the discovery a day or two 
before of some 159 gold coins dating from A.D. 54 to 
A.D. 159, and a bronze jug in which they had been 
hidden. The visitors inspected the coins at Lloyds’ 
Bank, Corbridge. At Corstopitum, Mr. R. H. Forster, 
the director of the excavations, acted as guide, and, 
with the assistance of Mr. Bushe Fox, called attention 
to and explained everything worthy of note. The 
work done this summer has comprised the opening 
out of the field adjoining the older excavations on 
the west side. With the exception of the coins already 
mentioned, very little of importance has been found. 
Small specimens of pottery, a little bronze statue of 
Minerva, and two sculptured stones, are perhaps the 
most valuable of the general articles. The task under- 
taken in the early part of the present year was to open 
up further the great east to west road. Mr. Forster 
said the street or road would probably link up with 
the StaneGate. The gutters were of different periods. 
On the south side of the street remains of the buildings 
had been unearthed. They appeared to have been 
mostly of an industrial character. Possibly there had 
been houses or shops in front and work-places behind. 
The remains on the north side of the street were more 
difficult to make out. Many of the sites had been 
only partly covered by buildings, and might be 
described simply as open manufacturing places. 

The spot where the coins were found on the 
previous Monday was on the north side of the street, 
in what seemed to have been an open space, un- 
occupied after the date they were put there. The 
dates, as already stated, ranged up to A.D. 159. 
There had also been discovered a road running from 
south to north, and intersecting the great east and 
west road ; also a street running from east to west, 
and lining up with the street found previously at the 
north end of the granaries. That seemed to have 
joined the main north road. 

Mr. Forster gave many other interesting details 
before proceeding to the easternmost wall of the 
enclosure, of which more has been cleared this year. 
There he drew attention to a fallen section. Some 
people, he said, had accused King John of doing this 
damage, but evidence was more in favour of its having 
been done in Roman times. But who had done it, 
or at what time it had been done, they could not 
make out. It seemed fairly clear, however, that. it 
had been done intentionally and maliciously. It may 
be added that the old granary has been repaired, and 
that a museum has been provided for the display of 
objects found in the course of the excavations. 

a 
A new departure was made in connection with the 
annual summer meeting of the SussEX ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY, and instead of the usual pro- 
gramme covering one day only, a two days’ meeting 
was arranged. This took place on Monday and 
Tuesday, August 21 and 22, and Lewes was made the 
centre. On the first day attention was paid to the 
town itself, and the places visited included the Castle 
and Barbican House, the Priory, and the Churches of 
Southover, St. Michael, and St. Anne. On the fol- 
lowing morning there was an expedition to Mount 
Calvin for those who were able to enjoy a walk over 
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the Downs. The party descended to Firle, where they 
were met in the afternoon by those who preferred to 
drive from Lewes, and Firle and Beddingham were 


explored. 
6 ms 


On September 1 the members of the NORFOLK AND 
NoRWICH ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY made a motor- 
car excursion in glorious weather to various places in 
North Norfolk. Leaving Norwich by the Holt Road, 
they visited the neighbouring parishes of Cawston and 
Sall, where there are two of the most beautiful and 
richly interesting churches in all the county. Then 
they went on to Fakenham for lunch. In the after- 
noon they visited East Barsham Hall and the famous 
Pilgrim Chapel at Houghton St. Giles; and they 
spent from four o'clock till half-past five at Holkham 
Hall, the seat of the Lord-Lieutenant, who, with the 
Countess of Leicester, gave them tea, and showed 
them many things of interest, rich and rare. The 
mansion of the Cokes is not an old house as Norfolk 
manor-houses go, but it abounds in heirlooms of 
great antiquarian importance. The party returned to 
Norwich by way of Fakenham, arriving at Thorpe 
at half-past seven. At Cawston and Sall the re- 
spective Rectors described the churches. At East 
Barsham Manor-house a paper by Mr. Walter Rye 
was read by Mr. W. R. Rudd, while at the Pilgrim 
Chapel Mr. Leonard Bolingbroke read a paper on the 
history of the site. 
ad ed ed 

The members of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND 
ANTIQUARIAN Socigty had an excursion to Kildwick 
on the afternoon of September 2. The party drove 
from Kildwick Station to Farnhill Hall, an interesting 
old structure which was used as a place of refuge 
against the Scots, and is now the residence of Mr. 
Robert Wrathall. The drive was then continued to 
Kildwick Grange, which yet retains traces of the old 
monastic building, the party being welcomed by the 
owner, Mr. J. P. Smith. By the kindness of Sir 
John Brigg, M.P., the members were shown over 
Kildwick Hall and grounds, and an historic sketch of 
the fine old hall, written by Mr. J. J. Brigg, was read. 
After teaithe Parish Church, known as the ‘‘ Lang 
Kirk o’ Craven,” was visited, a description of it being 
given by the Vicar (the Rev. J. W. Rhodes) and 
Mr. W. R. Holloway. 

The last excursion of the Society took place cn 
September 9. From Huddersfield the party travelled 
by tramcar to Almondbury, and then walked to Wood- 
some Hall, Mr. George Hepworth acting as cicerone. 
The oldest parts of this fine mansion date from about 
1500. It was first in the ownership of the Kaye 
family, and then passed into that of the Legge family. 
The house is built round a rectangular inner court. 
The rooms are richly decorated with oak panels and 
carving, and the great hall with its enormous fireplace 
is a fine example of the Elizabethan period. The 
Parish Church was afterwards visited by permission 
of the Vicar (the Rev. C. D. Hoste), and the curate 
(the Rev. C. W. Smith) pointed out its main features. 
The church dates from about 1475. Wormall’s Hall, 
opposite the church, a half-timbered house bearing 
the date 1631, was also noted, 


On September 9 the BRIGHTON AND HOVE ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY visited West Tarring. The first 
halt was at the Old Palace, or Rectory House, where 
Mr. Edward Sayers read a learned paper on the 
manors. Mr. Arthur B. Packham, who acted as 
general conductor to the party, followed with some 
notes dealing with the architectural features of the 
building and the supposed connection of Thomas a 
Becket with West Tarring. Next the party visited 
the old houses in the main street, and by the kindness 
of the occupants, the interiors of these were inspected. 
A move was then made to John Selden’s birthplace at 
Salvington, and the party were able to examine the 
famous inscription on the inside of the door lintel. 

A return was made to West Tarring, where Mr. 
A. B. Packham read a paper on the so-called 
‘*Thomas 4 Becket’s Palace.” The Bishops of 
Chichester had no jurisdiction in the Sussex ‘‘ Pecu- 
liars’’ of the Archbishops of Canterbury. The usual 
periodical visitations were made by the latter, and 
several of the manors possessed “ granges” or 
‘* palaces,’’ which would be occupied by the Arch- 
bishops on their visitation. It was probable that the 
building they were now in formed a part of one of 
such establishments. It would appear that these 
periodical visits were the only reasons for styling that 
building ‘‘ Thomas 4 Becket’s Palace.” In spite of 
the persistent tradition which associated the Saint’s 
name with West Tarring, there seemed to be abso- 
lutely no record of his having ever been really 
associated with the place to a greater extent than 
through his predecessors or his successors. The only 
specially recorded connection of Becket with Sussex 
consisted in his having been Dean of Hastings before 
he became Archbishop. That was simply one of a 
perfect shower of preferments lavished upon him at 
that time, and it was, of course, a connection with 
East, not West, Sussex. The speaker proceeded 
with an interesting description of the building they 
were in, which was often called the Old Rectory 
House, and it was quite possible that some part of the 
original palace was converted to that purpose in the 
fifteenth century. Assuming that a monastery existed 
there in early times, and that it continued for a time 
to exist side by side with, or was succeeded by, a 
building which was used asa temporary home by the 
Archbishops when in Sussex, it was probable that 
they were now upon the site of such an establishment. 
It was doubtful, however, whether any work older 
than the thirteenth century was included in what 
remained. The main walls appeared to be of 
thirteenth-century date, but so many alterations had 
taken place that it was now somewhat difficult to 
trace the different periods. 

05 

The second excursion of the season of the CUMBERLAND 
AND WESTMORLAND ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY was 
held on September 7 and 8 in the Kirkby Lonsdale and 
Lancaster districts. On the first day the first place 
visited was Middleton Hall, described by Mr. J. F 

Curwen ; thence a journey was made to the earthworks 
and mound, which were described by Mr. W. G. Colling- 
wood, and a Roman milestone, near Middleton Vicar- 
age, which was described by Mr. Anthony Moorhouse, 
who also acted as cicerone at the British Settlement 
at Howriggs Farm, Barbon, later in the day. A 
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drive over Underley Bridge to Kirkby Lonsdale was 
followed by luncheon. After this Mr. J. F. Curwen 
gave an account of Kirkby Lonsdale Church, which 
was followed by a visit to the circular camp at Castle- 
field, Leck, which Mr. Collingwood described. Gres- 
singham Moat and Bailey was the last place visited, 
where Mr. Curwen’s historical notes proved very help- 
ful. At the conclusion of the day the party proceeded 
to Lancaster, where after dinner the general meeting 
was held, at which the following papers were laid 
before the Society : ‘‘ Pre-Norman Monuments at 
Lancaster and in the Neighbourhood,” by Mr. W. G. 
Collingwood ; ‘‘ The Charters and Corporate Insignia 
of Lancaster,” by Mr. T. Cann Hughes (Town Clerk). 
Seals of the Duchy of Lancaster and views of the 
Castle were exhibited by Mr. J. R. Nuttall. The 
second day was spent in Lancaster and Heysham. 
Under the guidance of Mr. T. Hughes, the party 
visited the Judges’ Lodgings, Covell Cross, Penny’s 
Hospital, and other places, and were taken over 
portions of the Castle by Mr. E. B. Dawson, the 
Constable. Mr. H. J. Austin, the well-known 
ecclesiastical architect, who is superintending an 
extensive renovation scheme at the Parish Church, 
afterwards contributed a note on the history of the 
church, with special reference to the recent discovery 
under the chancel of the foundations of a Transitional 
apse, which, he suggested, was part of an enlargement 
of the church eastwards about 1180. After luncheon 
a visit was paid to Heysham. 


“~ «m 


The annual meeting and field day of the CARMAR- 
THENSHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held on the 
lawn of Y Plas, Llandebie, on September 7, when the 
President, Sir James Hill-Johnes, V.C., read a paper 
on ‘*The Tale of Carmarthen Castle.” He said he 
held to the opinion that Carmarthen Castle was the 
castle referred to as Rhydygore Castle up to 1113. 
The Castle was a stone structure in 1245 and in 1280, 
but when the change from earth and timber to masonry 
took place he could not trace. After relating many 
interesting incidents connected with the early history 
of the Castle, and the many vicissitudes which the town 
and the Castle underwent in ensuing years, Sir James 
said that in 1648 the Castle was dismantled by Crom- 
well’s orders, and had remained so ever since, the 
keep being used as a prison. Cromwell stayed in the 
city in 1651, on his way to Ireland to quell the Irish 
troubles. In 1774 the old Castle was repaired, a breach 
in the high wall on the south-east boundary, said to 
have been made by the Parliamentary cannon opposite 
the bridge, being built up. The county gaol was 
built in the Castle in 1789-1792. Sir James, conclud- 
ing, drew attention to the rough times the Castle and 
town passed through in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. No less than eight times in the twelfth 
and five times in the thirteenth were they assaulted, 
and more or less destroyed. Twice also in the fifteenth 
and twice in the seventeenth. The date of the stone 
keep was difficult to fix, but round towers were first 
begun at the angles of the keep in the reign of 
Henry III., 1216-1272 ; and as the Castle was said to 
have been razed to the ground by Llewelyn ap Iorwerth 
in 1215 it was possible that the stone keep might be 
the first start of the stone castle. The bailey of the 





Castle did not show any masonry as early as Norman 
times. The gatehouse was of the Perpendicular 
period. In 1180 more than £200 was spent by order 
of Henry II. on the Castle, which ‘in his charter of 
Carmarthen Priory he spoke of as ‘our castle of 
Carmarthen.” Sir James expressed a hope that the 
members of the society would use their best endeavours 
to induce the mayor and townsmen of Carmarthen to 
take steps to remove the buildings that crowded upon 
the walls of the Castle, especially on the front facing 
the river, and thus fully display to the public the 
walls of the historic castle so much bound up in the 
history of Wales. 


~ 5 


About seventy members of the YORKSHIRE ARCHA- 
OLOGICAL SOCIETY spent a highly-enjoyable time on 
September 14 amid the sylvan beauties of the ancient 
kingdom of Elmet. The members comprising the 
party converged on Leeds by various railway routes, 
and the journey thence was made in two of the North- 
Eastern Railway chars-a-banc. Barwick-in-Elmet 
was the first objective, and here the old church was 
inspected. Mr. S. D. Kitson, of Leeds, gave a short 
address, in the course of which he said that, although 
a Saxon church had existed at Barwick, there were 
no structural remains of it. In the present building, 
however, were two fragments of a cross of Scan- 
dinavian type, which is believed to date back to the 
period between the Danish Invasion and the Norman 
Conquest. The church was originally of the Norman 
aisleless type, and some parts of the Norman work 
remain. The arch was replaced by a Decorated one 
in the thirteenth century, and the two aisles were 
thrown out in the fourteenth century. The tower 
was added in the fifteenth century, and a notable 
feature of it was the statue of the member of the 
Vavasour family who gave the stone for the lower 
part of the building. The structure was restored a 
few years ago, but it was altered as little as possible. 
From the church the party proceeded to the earth- 
works just outside the village. This is one of the 
three proud possessions of the village, the other two 
being the church and the maypole; and although 
archeologists are not agreed as to the date and 
origin of the earthworks, the good folks of the village 
will have nothing later than the Saxon era as the date 
of construction. Consequently, when Mr. E. Kitson 
Clarke propounded to the assembly his theory that 
the mound was thrown up by De Lacy, the Norman 
lord of the district, an aged antiquary of the village 
emphatically expressed his disagreement. Mr. Clarke 
bases his deduction on a statement that the Saxons 
followed the custom of the Romans, and built walls 
rather than earthworks to fortify their strongholds. 
On the other hand, he said, the Norman lord did not 
like to be so shut in, and he preferred a mound. 
Another interesting point raised by Mr. Clarke referred 
to the position of Barwick in relation to the Wharfe 
and the Aire, and the two Roman roads which 
traversed the triangle formed by these two rivers. 
The fact that Barwick occupied practically the centre 
of this area, he submitted, supported traditional 
statements that the village was the chief settlement 
in the kingdom and the dwelling-place of its rulers. 
After lunch the journey was continued through Aber- 
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ford to Hazelwood, where, as the guests of Mr. E. O. 
Simpson, they were enabled to inspect the old hall 
and chapel. On the outskirts of the estate a section 
of the Roman Ridge, which ran from Tadcaster 
through this region, had been excavated for the 
benefit of the party. Hazelwood possesses a record 
which is probably unique in England, for here the 
family of the Vavasours held possession in an un- 
broken male line for seven hundred years, and for 
nearly the same period Roman Catholic rites have 
been performed without a break in the little chapel 
hard by—neither the Reformation nor the Crom- 
wellian wars disturbing the serenity of the priests in 
this secluded spot. This is attributed to the fact that 
Queen Elizabeth gave permission for the Mass to be 
continued at Hazelwood, because a member of the 
Vavasour family was one of her women attendants, 
and that later Sir Thomas Fairfax did not interfere 
because a Vavasour had wedded a Fairfax maiden. 
The hall, which has been modernized in the interior, 
and, to some extent, outside, commands a lovely view 
over a vast expanse of well-wooded country. 

Mr. J. W. Clay read a short paper tracing the 
descent of the Vavasours, who were granted the 
lands by the Percy who received great favour at the 
hands of the Conqueror. Mr. Clay remarked that 
the family did not come prominently into history, 
and no record showed that they took part in the 
Wars of the Roses or even in the Battle of Towton 
Field, which took place almost at their doors. A 
few of them fought under the Royalist standard 
against the Parliamentarians, and one was killed at 
Marston Moor. The last of the Vavasours died in 
1826, although the name and title were assumed by 
a member of another family who inherited the 
estate. 

Mr. O. Kitson described the hall and the architec- 
tural changes which had been effected. The first 
home, he said, was a wooden manor-house, and this, 
as well as the early chapel, was raided and burned to 
the ground by a younger son who was dissatisfied 
with his portion. The family was prosperous at this 
period, and in 1290 Sir William Vavasour, having 
rebuilt the chapel four years earlier, erected the exist- 
ing hall. The chapel had been described as the 
most interesting and most pathetic spot in Yorkshire 
—pathetic because of the array of tombs of its former 
owners. The building had been much altered, but 
the medizeval work which was left was genuine, and 
not imitation. Mr. Kitson mentioned a traditional 
story to the effect that Mass was said in the chapel 
during the whole of the time the Battle of Towton 
Field was in progress. 

Subsequently the party was entertained to after- 
noon tea by Mrs. Simpson, and after the hosts had 
been suitably thanked for their hospitality, Hazel- 
wood was left for Keddal Hall, a fine specimen of 
fourteenth-century domestic architecture situated on 
the Tadcaster Road, about eight miles from Leeds. 
It is now occupied by Mr. H. Perkin, a farmer, who 
gave every facility for a thorough exploration of the 
hall. Mr. Kitson again acted as guide, and he 
remarked that for 400 years the building was occupied 
by the Ellis family, whose originators were probably 
Jews, and who became prosperous business people at 
Pontefract. The hall and stables include some fine 


examples of Tudor work in addition to the earlier 
types of architecture, and altogether the work of no 
fewer than six periods can be studied here. There 
is a very beautiful bay-window dating back to 1500, 
and in the interior is some exceedingly fine oak panel- 
ling of the Queen Anne era. 


ad ad ed I 


Other meetings have been the visit of the CARDIGAN- 
SHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY to Aberayron on 
August 24; the excursion of the RoyAL INSTITU- 
TION OF CORNWALL on August 22 to St. Buryan and 
the Land’s End district ; and the excursion of the 
SUNDERLAND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on Septem- 
ber 13 to Dalden Tower, Daltun-le-Dale Church, and 


Easington Church. 


Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


S1x Town CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND. Printed for 
the first time with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Ralph Flenley, M.A., B.Litt. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1911. 8vo., pp. 208. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 

Of the six chronicles here printed the last refers to 
Lynn and all the others to London. The Lynn 
notes are dated from 1477-1542, some of them being 
apparently contemporary jottings. The document is 
an early example of a chronicle written outside 
London ; but evidently owes much to the London 
chronicles themselves. There are various little 
touches, especially with reference to the religious 
troubles of the later time, that seem to give a 
shadowy idea of the writer’s character, the earlier 
entries being evidently based largely upon Fabyan 
and other writers. The Lynn chronicler mentions in 
1518 that ‘‘ leutor (Luther) wrot to leo the byshop of 
rome consarnying pardons and other matters of 
relygyon.” It was in October of the previous year 
that Luther had hung up his theses at Wittenberg, and 
in May, 1518, that he had forwarded them to the Pope. 
‘None of the other English chroniclers,” says Mr. 
Flenley, ‘‘speak of Luther at this date.” In 1534 
he notes that ‘‘a deuche (Dutch) man was borned in 
the market please for eressye,” with the significant 
addition, ‘‘as the say.” The five London chronicles 
are (1) a fragment in English preserved at Longleat 
referring to years between 1399 and 1422; (2) a 
Latin manuscript (1439-1459) which does not contain 
any fresh matter; (3) Robert Bale’s Chronicle, ex- 
tracted from a volume of Bale’s writings, in a mid- 
fifteenth-century hand, preserved in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, which is written in English 
(1437-1460), and is the most important of the 
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chronicles here prinied.- The entries are often 
interesting and illuminating. In 1443-1444 there is 
a rare dramatic reference—‘‘ Item the moneth of 
August was a play at Bermonsey of a knight cleped 
florence ”—probably, as Mr. Flenley points out in a 
full and learned note, one of the medizval romances. 
There is a vivid account of an interrupted execution 
of five prisoners at Tyburn, when all were hung, but 
the king’s pardon being produced, ‘‘ sodenly the ropes 
smyten a sondre,’’ and: the prisoners being taken 
down alive came again through the city, ‘‘ thanking 
god and the king of that grace.” Of the other two 
London chronicles one is in English and the other in 
Latin ; both are valuable chiefly as examples of their 
kind rather than for their historical matter. All six 
chronicles were well worth the labour which has been 
bestowed upon them. They fill just over half the 
volume. The other half is occupied by the intro- 
duction, which is an able essay, bibliographical and 
critical, well referenced, on English town chronicles. 
This masterly paper embodies the results of much 
original research, and is a contribution to historical 
literature of no small importance. Mr. Flenley has 
made a very thorough survey of his subject, and gives 
the results clearly and effectively. Both this intro- 
duction and the numerous notes to the chronicles 
themselves are evidences of the well-directed labours 
of a scholar, and will be deservedly valued by other 
students and scholars. The volume is an admirable 
companion to Mr. Kingsford’s Chronicles of London, 
issued in 1905 by the Clarendon Press. 


* * * 


THE MACDONALD COLLECTION OF GAELIC POETRY. 
By the Rev. A. Macdonald, of Killearnan, and 
Rev. A. Macdonald of Kiltarlity. Inverness : 
The Northern Counties Newspaper and Publish- 
ing Company, Limited, 1911. Demy 8vo., 
pp- xcii, 408. Price 21s. 

Another collection of Highland poetry in the 
vernacular—and welcome! Of previous workers in 
the field one recalls John Gillies, bookseller in Perth, 
who in 1786 published 4 Collection of Ancient and 
Modern Gaelic Poems and Songs transmitted from 
Gentlemen in the Highlands of Scotland to the Editor. 
It is rare now, and some copies are known to have 
fetched six guineas. Ronald Macdonald, son of the 
great Jacobite poet, Alexander Macdonald (Alasdair 
Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair), issued at Edinburgh an 
important collection in 1782. At Edinburgh in 1804 
Alexander and Donald Stewart brought out 4 
Choice Collection of the Works of the Highland Bards, 
collected in the Highlands and Isles. To its 592 
pages a Gaelic-English vocabulary of the more difficult 
and unusual words is appended. Other collections 
appeared in the succeeding century: Mackenzie’s 
Beauties of Gaelic Poetry (1841), and J. F. Campbell’s 
Book of the Feinn (Leabhar na Féinne), a corpus of 
Heroic Gaelic Ballads collected in Scotland between 
1512 and 1871. With the close of the century 
appeared Carmina Gadelica, Hymns and Incantations 
collected by Alexander Carmichael, LL.D., with 
English translations facing the originals. All this 
apart from smaller volumes, and from editions of 
individual bards, as well as from many poems pub- 
lished otherwise. The Macdonald Collection, by the 





joint authors of the History of Clan Donald, is a hand- 
some and anecessary volume for Gaelic students, who 
will give it a place of honour alongside of other works 
in this sphere. It runs to 199 separate pieces, and 
the table of contents, seventy-one pages in extent, is 
in English. Its purpose is well set forth in an 
English introduction of fifteen pages. It embraces all 
the varied species of poetry, and the bulk of the poems 
have not hitherto been printed, or if printed, appear 
in fuller form. The editors rightly claim that the 
majority of them possess very considerable merit. 
The historian, the artist, the lexicographer and 
grammarian, and the antiquary in the full sense, will 
here find authentic stuff full of varied interest. The 
Stuart struggles for a hundred years before Culloden 
are enshrined in lofty and energetic bardic strains, as 
also the campaign of Montrose and his lieutenant 
Alastair Mac Colla. A collection of waulking-songs 
from Uist is a special feature of the book; they 
illustrate the labour songs which were, of course, not 
read but sung, while the rhythmic swing of the 
melody lightened the toil attendant on fulling the 
cloth, or at grinding with the quern. These labour 
songs gave opportunity of interspersing impromptu 
verses referring to persons present while the chorus 
was vigorously taken up again and again. The music 
in this class of songs would have been a distinct 
addition. 

There are specimens of milking songs, quern songs, 
and fairy songs. There are still, the editors state, a 
few living in the Highlands who believe in the fairies. 
Hogmanay rhymes, carnival songs, and love songs are 
represented. Of love songs, very little is represented 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth century collections, 
and it is a question what place amatory verses had in 
the older periods of Gaelic poetry, yet one must not 
forget the exquisite lyric by Isabella, Countess of 
Argyll, given in the Dean of Lismore’s Collection : 
Pity him whose wound is love (Is mairg dan galar an 
gradh). One of the gems of the collection is a lyric, 
To the Wind, by Dr. Alexander Morrison of Larkall ; 
he is a true poet here, with an exquisite feeling for 
nature and command of choice diction. Ina note on 
the walking-song, ’Chailin oig an stiuir thu mt 
(p. 246), the editors remark that it is interesting to find 
the title of a Gaelic song transplanted into the very 
heart of English literary culture more than 300 years 
ago. ‘‘ Donald Gorm Macdonald of Sleat, Maclean 
of Duart, and others in the Highlands were in league 
with Queen Elizabeth against her brother of 
Scotland. 

“ There was so much communication between the 
English Court and the Highlands as to make it highly 
probable that Shakespeare came into contact with 
Gaelic-speaking Highlanders in London.” The refer- 
ence isto Pistol’s words in Henry V. : ** Calen o custure 
me.” The tune is in Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal 
Book and elsewhere, of date between 1602 and 1622. 
It is not known that Irish words exist. There are 
several versions in the Highlands: one given in 
Sinclair’s Oranaiche ; another in the Inverness Gaelic 
Society’s Transactions ; another, sent by an old 
Highlander from Australia, in the Oban Times 
for 1907. Hence, although the air is common to the 
Western Isles and to Ireland, there is much to favour 
the Editors’ supposition. Donald Gorme Sassenach, 
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who died in 1573, got his epithet Sassenach—#.c., 
Saxon or Englishman—from his having lived for 
several years at the English Court, enjoying the 
hospitality of Queen Mary (Clan Donald, vol. iii., 
pp. 20, 27). ‘The Highland contact with England 
was sufficient. But the editors do not mention that 
Malone, an Irishman and a Shakespearean scholar, 
pointed out that in a work entitled, 4 Handful of 
Pleasant Delites, containing sundrie new sonets, newly 
devised to the newest tunes, etc., by Clement Robin- 
son and others, 16mo., 1584, there is a sonnet of a 
lover in praise of his lady, to Calen o custura me, 
sung at every line’s end, ‘‘ When, as I view your 
comely grace, Calen,” etc. This is certainly the 
burden of a Celtic song. The Highland form is 
usually, ‘‘A ’Chailin dg a(n) stitir thu mi”—z.<., 
literally, ‘‘ Young maiden, wilt thou steer (lead) 
me?” In the editors’ version the noun is masculine, 
as it is in some dialects, hence oig, and not ag, 
both meaning “young.” The Sea Prayer of the Clan 
Ranald is the best of the religious specimens; an 
English translation exists in Mrs. Kennedy Fraser's 
Songs of the Hebrides. A glossary of the more 
unusual words would have made the book more 
helpful to the majority of readers. A grammarian 
will have something to say as to the variations in 
spelling. A great want is an English translation, 
especially of the older pieces such as the panegyric 
on the race of Colla Uais. For ¢roich (p. 3) read 
teiochad ; for Marcach-sithne read -sine (p. 145); 
leanabh (p. 328), the nominative, is made to do duty 
alike for the genitive and the vocative! Nor is the 
distinction consistently observed between ézrigh 
(verbal noun) aud éirzdh (future tense). Cruinnich 
(p. 79) is misspelt for Cruithnich, ‘‘ the Picts,” a word 
cognate with Welsh ‘‘ Prydain,” whence the name 
Britain. 

The work is a distinct acquisition to Gaelic litera- 
ture, and embodies much that is illustrative of rare 
poetic feeling and of Highland history and life. 

GEORGE HENDERSON. 

University of Glasgow. 

x * * 


THE ROMAN ERA IN BRITAIN. By John Ward, 
F.S.A. With 77 illustrations by the Author. 
London : Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1911. Demy 
8vo., pp. xii, 289. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The spade-work of the last twenty-five years or so 
has made wonderful additions to our knowledge of the 
Roman era in Britain, All over the country casual 
finds have increased our store, while the systematic 
and scientific exploration of special sites has rendered 
all previous theorisings and descriptions out of date. 
The time was fully ripe for a book which should 
bring together the results of so much work, and by 
comparing and co-ordinating the wealth of material 
evidences preserved in our museums and discussed in 
scattered memoirs, should give a coherent picture of 
life in Britain during the Roman occupation. The 
book before us testifies to immense industry and well- 
applied care. In a series of chapters Mr. Ward 
describes every class of Roman remains in this island, 
roads and bridges, camps and forts, houses, public 
buildings and baths, evidences of religious beliefs and 
worships, sepulchral remains, pottery, implements 


and appliances—domestic, trade, agricultural, etc.—of 
many different materials, articles of dress and the 
toilet, coins and so forth. All these are explained 
and discussed with care and knowledge and with 
ample illustration from the author's own pencil, 
chiefly in the shape of outline drawings. The book 
is a storehouse of learning, yet we cannot help feeling 
slightly disappointed. We opened the volume in the 
hope of finding the coherent, well-wrought picture of 
the many-sided life of Roman Britain for which, as 
we have said, the time is ripe, and for which the 
materials are abundant. But Mr. Ward’s work, 
admirable as it is, lacks the constructive touch. The 
volume is a splendid collection of materials, a fine 
series of mémoires pour servir, so to speak, rather 
than the definitive historical work itself. Far be it 
from us, however, to depreciate the value of Mr. 
Ward’s work. If it is not quite what we had hoped 
for, it is yet an invaluable collection of notes and des- 
criptions. There is no other work to compare with it 
for comprehensiveness or for thoroughness of treatment. 
It is an encyclopedia of Romano-British relics. No 
student of the Roman era in Britain can afford to be 
without it, for within its covers he can find and study 
what otherwise he would need to pursue through a 
multitude of scattered papers and transactions of 
societies, and by observation in many museums, London 
and provincial. The introduction gives a fairly com- 
plete view of the bibliography of the subject, and 
there is an excellent index. 


*x* * * 


A REGISTER OF THE MEMBERS OF ST. MARY 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OxFoRD. New Series. 
Vol. vii., 1882-1910. By W. D. Macray, M.A., 
F.S.A. Two illustrations. London: Henry 
Frowde, 1911. Demy 8vo., pp. viii, 128. Price 
6s. net. (Seven vols., 42s. net). 

Finis coronat opus. At the age of eighty-five the 
honoured compiler of these records puts the coping- 
stone to his labour of love. There is no need to 
enlarge upon the merits of Dr. Macray’s work. This 
volume, like its predecessors, is the product of un- 
wearied care and industry. It embraces many 
honoured names of still living scholars and men of 
science including that of the author. As he himself 
remarks: ‘‘ In the existing roll of Fellows well-nigh 
every branch of scholarship and study is fully repre- 
sented.” Glancing through the pages, we note, at 
random, such familiar names as those of Owen 
Seaman, D. G. Hogarth, J. L. Myres, Walter 
Raleigh, Archbishop Lang, and F. G. Kenyon. 
Full biographical and bibliographical details are given 
as usual. The notices of Fellows are preceded by a 
last instalment of Extracts from the Registers and 
Accounts, covering the period from 1881 to 1910 and 
containing much interesting matter. The illustrations 
are a good reproduction of the author’s portrait from 
the painting by H. A. Tuke, presented to the 
Bodleian Library by the President and College, and 
a facsimile of two pages from the earliest Batell-book 
(thirteenth week of the third term, 1497). 

These seven volumes of the Register are a mine of 
biographical and historical wealth, which will be 
dug into again and again by students and research- 
workers. They forma proud monument for members 
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of the famous College concerned, who, with their 
successors, will echo Dr. Macray’s final wish—Ste¢ 
fortuna Domus. 

*x* k x 


ALL SAINTs’ CHURCH, HoRSEHEATH. By Catherine 
E. Parsons. Four plates and folding-plan. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1911. Demy 8vo., 
pp. 101. Price §s. net. 

Horseheath Church, in Cambridgeshire, presents 
no very special features in architectural construction 
or history, or in its furniture or monuments; but the 
history of any one of our old parish churches, whether 
it presents special features or not, is well worth telling 
if the narrator is competent. That condition is well 
fulfilled in the case of the book before us. Miss 
Parsons has consulted original documents, and has 
done her work with thoroughness and care. The 
constructional history of the fabric is well worked 
out, as is also, with the help of inventories and 
ecclesiastical records of various dates, the history of 
the church furniture and fittings) The monuments 
include a fine fourteenth-century brass; an elaborate 
monument, with much interesting heraldic detail, 
erected to Sir Giles Alington in 1586, with other 
Alington memorials and monuments. Short chapters 
on the advowson, the valuation, the rectors (with 
an inventory which, as the author says, ‘‘ gives us an 
excellent idea of how the rectory was furnished by a 
prosperous rector in 1668”), and the charities, com- 
plete the slim volume, which may be recommended 
as a model for works of its kind. The plates are 
good and there is an excellent folding-plan—a thing 
which is absolutely essential in such a book. An 
index would have been a useful addition. 


*x* x * 
THE NOTTINGHAM GRAVEYARD GUIDE. By A. 
Stapleton. Nottingham, 1911, pp. xii, 254. 


Price not stated. One hundred copies printed. 

In this small volume Mr. Stapleton brings together, 
with ample annotation and comment—historical, 
descriptive and genealogical—inscriptions from the 
various burial grounds, Church and Nonconformist, 
of Nottingham, and of the villages of Greasley and 
Flawford. The matter is printed as originally set up 
by linotype for appearance periodically in the columns 
of the Nottingham Daily Express. One disadvantage 
of this method is seen in the long list of errata. Mr. 
Stapleton, however, has clearly spent much labour 
and devoted a large amount of time to the compila- 
tion of the work, which will be valued by Notting- 
hamshire folk, and should be of service to genealogists. 
In readable form it contains a good deal of entertain- 
ing and interesting matter relating to Notts people 
and places. At the end of his preface Mr. Stapleton 
says: “It is hoped that the system of arrangement, 
tabulation, etc., adopted may be found to at least 
partially compensate for the lack of an index.” We 
cannot agree with him in this hope, expressed with 
the help of so shocking an example of the split infini- 
tive. To issue a book of this kind without an index 
is a literary crime. The lack of an index at once 
robs it of much of its value and usefulness. Not only 
should there have been an index, but also a full and 
complete list of surnames. There are such lists 
scattered through the volume at a dozen different 


references; but a full and complete list, with an 
adequate index to places and things, would have made 
the book ten times as helpful as it possibly can be in 
its present form. 

* *k x 


COMFORTABLE WoRDS FOR CHRIST’S LOVERS. 
Transcribed and edited from the recently dis- 
covered manuscript. By the Rev. Dundas Harford, 
M.A. London: #. &. Allenson, Ltd. [1911]. 
8vo., pp. 134. Price ts. 6d. net. 

Students of Christian mysticism are familiar with 
the Visions of Lady Julian, recluse at Norwich in 
1373, some six or seven printed editions of which have 
appeared. There is one manuscript (sixteenth cen- 
tury) in the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, which has 
been printed by three editors—Dom Serenus de 
Cressy, 1670; the same, edited by G. H. Parker, 
1843 ; and again by Father Tyrrell, 1902. In the 
British Museum there are three manuscripts. One, 
Sloane MS. 2499 (late seventeenth century), has been 
printed by several editors. Another, Additional 
MS. 37790 (mid-fifteenth century), a shorter ver- 
sion, is edited by Mr. Harford in the neat little 
volume before us. This manuscript was described by 
Blomefield in his History of Norfolk, ** and was then,” 
says Mr. Harford, ‘‘lost to public notice till 1909, 
when it was bought by the British Museum at Lord 
Amherst’s sale.” This Amherst: MS. is the earliest 
known, and Mr. Harford has done well to print it. 
Mr. Harford says he ‘‘ has tried to give the original 
wording wherever it would not be positively mislead- 
ing to the modern reader. He has modernized the 
spelling.” Scholars would have been more grateful 
to the editor had he printed the original without 
alteration, with comment and explanation where 
necessary ; but Mr. Harford has had the needs of the 
devotional reader chiefly in mind, and from that point 
of view has done his work well. Moreover, he gives 
the omitted or altered words of the original in foot- 
notes. It would be out of place to discuss the subjects 
of the “ Visions and Voices” in these pages ; but for 
many they will have a message, and take their place 
with other treasured examples of Divine learning. 


x * x 


Mr. W. Ravenscroft, F.S.A., has amplified his sketch 
of the history of the very interesting church at Milford- 
on Sea, Hants, which appeared in the Antiguary for 
June and July last, and with the addition of much 
matter concerning the bells, church furniture and 
fittings, the registers, the churchwardens’ accounts and 
so forth, has issued the whole in stiff covers as No. 4 
(vol. i.) of the ‘* Occasional Magazine” issued by the 
Milford-on-Sea Record Society (Milford-on-Sea : 
E. W. Hayter. Price ts.). We have commended 
the earlier issues of this magazine, and this fourth 
number of some eighty pages, with numerous capital 
illustrations, forms an admirable monograph. Few 
churches present so many features of constructional 
interest as that of Milford, and readers of the 
Antiguary will not need to be reminded of how 
skilfully the problems involved were treated by 
Mr. Ravenscroft in the two articles in ovr pages. 
Here much matter relating to the early history of the 
church is added. There are also many additional 
pages relating to the furniture of the church, giving 
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particulars of the registers, list of the vicars since 
1339, interesting notes from the parish-accounts, etc. 
The whole is well indexed. We are kindly allowed 
to reproduce one of the smaller illustrations, which 
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shows one of ‘‘ the two grotesque bosses with which 
one of the Perpendicular windows of the south aisle is 
adorned,” in which a man ‘‘is playing a kind of bag- 
pipe, which in part\is tucked under his arm.” 


* * * 


Among the pamphlets on our table is one entitled 
The Stone Age and Lake Lothing, by J. Chambers 
(Norwich : Norfolk News Co., Lid.), the contents of 
which are rather difficult to notice. Mr. Chambers 
started with the idea of writing “‘a brief notice of the 
flint implements I found lately when excavating in the 
bed ‘of Lake Lothing, at Lowestoft.” But he soon 
wanders much farther afield. From a review of the 
geological conditions which preceded and later pro- 
duced Lake Lothing, he rambles over a variety 
of topics. He has much to say (a good deal of it 
somewhat speculative) on the derivation of many 
local place-names, and makes fresh suggestions as to 
the identification of places in the ninth and fifth of the 
Antonine Itineraries. Mr. Chambers’s philological 
equipment is not very sound, and we doubt whether. 
some of his suggestions will meet with acceptance ; 
but the pamphlet will certainly interest local anti- 


quaries, 
* kK x 


In the Architectural Review, September, we note a 
good article by Mr. A. W. Clapham on “‘ The Origin 
of the Domestic Hall,” the seventh of a series of 
papers entitled ‘‘ New Light on Old Subjects”; also 
a short account, by Mr. Harry Sirr, of ‘‘ Thomas 
Ivory,” an almost forgotten Dublin architect of the 
eighteenth century. Both papers are illustrated. 
Among the many other illustrations are some charming 
“ bits” of Old Bristol. We have also received Rivista 
d'Italia, August, and catalogues of miscellaneous 
books from Messrs. W. N. Pitcher and Co., Man- 
chester, 
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LOCAL RECORDS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Mr. LEIGHTON, in his interesting paper ‘‘ On the 
Preservation and Calendaring of Local Records,” 
which appeared in last month’s Anézguary, concludes 
by giving a short list of reference books. May I 
suggest in addition one useful book, which is in- 
valuable for Latin abbreviations?—viz., Adriano 
Cappelli: Déztonario di Abbreviature Latine ed 
Italiane. WHoepli: Milan, 1899. 8vo. (7 lire 50). 
Facsimiles are given, and it has the advantage of 
being cheap, and handy in form. 
G. MontTAGU BENTON. 
Saffron Walden. 


TREES GROWING FROM GRAVES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Is it possible to ascertain how the extraordinary 
belief arose that trees springing forth from a tomb— 
the seed having lodged ina crevice and germinated— 
are a sign that the person commemorated was a 
sceptic, refusing to believe in the resurrection of the 
body, and that this was a judgment on impiety? 

We have in Hertfordshire no less than three 
examples of this remarkable superstition: at Alden- 
ham, Tewin, and Watford, and in none of these 
instances can be traced any ground for the statement. 

Does the belief prevail in other counties? Can it 
be traced to Puritanic influence, or is it merely a 
desire to offer an explanation for these phenomena of 
Nature? 

W. B. GERISH. 





ERRATA.—Aneée, p. 357, col. 2, line 13 from bottom, 
for sausor read sauser ; and for reapery read napery. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the subject and manner of treatment. 


TOINTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
‘‘ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions, 








